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TOPKS OF THE DAY 


THE PRESIDENT FOR A SHIP SUBSIDY 


NE hundred years ago American shipping carried 91 per cent. 
of the export trade of the United States, where to-day it 
carries less than 9 percent. During this period, while our popu- 
lation has increased from seven millions to nearly ninety millions, 
the total tonnage of American shipping has actually decreased. 
In the face of such facts as these President Taft thinks that the 
country is ready to make the experiment of a ship subsidy as a 
means of rescuing our merchant marine from conditions “ humili- 
ating to our national pride and most burdensome to us in competi- 
tion with other nations in obtaining international] trade.” “There 
is no subject to which Congress can better devote its attention in 
the coming session,” says the President in his Seattle address, 
“than the passage of a bill which shall encourage our merchant 
marine in such a way as to establish American lines directly be- 
tween New York and other Eastern ports and South American 
ports, and between our Pacific-Coast ports and the Orient and the 
Philippines.” While this suggestion draws from the Louisville 
Courier-Journal (Dem.) an editorial headed “The President Ad- 
vocates Piracy,” it is hailed by the Denver Republican (Rep.) as 
“the greatest original constructive work which President Taft has 
thus far advocated.” The press as a whole seem inclined to admit 
the desirability of restoring the American merchant marine— 
which according to ex-Congressman Charles b. Landis now con- 
sists of only ten ships—but there is sharp division of opinion on 
the value and justification of a subsidy as a means to this end. 
Nevertheless, as the Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (Rep.) points 
out, each time that ship-subsidy bills have been brought before 
Congress since the defeat of the Hanna-Frye Bill, they have come 
nearer and nearer to enactment. In his frank plea for subvention 
the President dwells not only upon the need of government aid to 
enable our ships to compete for trade on even terms with their 
foreign rivals, but upon the anomalous position of our Navy, 
which, owing to the absence of a native merchant marine, would 
find itself practically without colliers in time of war. To quote 
in part: 

“We maintain a protective tariff to encourage our manufacturing, 
farming, and mining industries at home within our jurisdiction, 
but when we assume to enter into competition upon the high seas 
in trade between international ports, our jurisdiction to control 
that tradc as far as the vessels of other nations are concerned, of 
course, ceases, and the question we have to meet is how, with the 
greater wages that we pay, with the more stringent laws that we 
enact for the protection of our sailors, and with the protective 
system making a difference in the price between the necessaries to 
be used in the maintenance of a merchant marine, we shall enable 





that merchant marine to compete with the marine of the rest of 
the world. 

“This is not the only discussion, either, for it will be found on 
examination of the methods pursued in old countries with respect 
to their merchant marine that there is now extended by way of 
subsidies by the various governments to their respective ships up- 
ward of $35,000,000, and this offers another means by which, in the 
competition, the American merchant ship is driven out of business 
and finds itself utterly unable to bid against its foreign competi- 


“We earn a profit from our foreign mails of from $6,000,000 to 
$8,000,000 a year. The application of that amount would be quite 
sufficient to put on a satisfactory basis two or three Oriental lines 
and several lines from the East to South America. Of course, we 
are familiar with the argument that this would be contributing to 
private companies out of the Treasury fund of the United States ; 
but we are thus contributing in various ways on similar principles 
in effect by our protective Tariff Law, by our River and Harbor 
Bills, and by our reclamation service. We are putting money into 
the pockets of ship-owners, but we are giving them money with 
which they can compete for a reasonable profit only with the mer- 
chant marine of the world. 

“From my observations I think the country is ready now to try 
such a law and to witness its effects upon the foreign trade of the 
United States. If it is successful, experience will show how the 
policy can best be expanded and enlarged, and the American com- 
mercial flag be made to wave upon the seas as it did before our 
Civil War. It is true that our foreign trade is great and increas- 
ing without the merchant marine. Buta merchant marine would 
much enhance the opportunities for extending trade.” 


Of our danger in case of war he says: 


“So inadequate is the American merchant marine to-day that in 
selecting auxiliary ships with which to make our Navy an instru- 
ment of offense or defense, or, indeed, in sending it around the 
world as a fleet, we have to call on vessels sailing under a foreign 
flag to carry the coal and to supply the other needs of such a 
journey. Were wecompelled to go into a war to-day our merchant 
marine lacks altogether a sufficient tonnage of auxiliary unarmed 
ships absolutely necessary to the proper operation of the Navy, 
and were war to come on we should have to purchase such vessels 
from foreign countries, and this might under the laws governing 
neutrals be most difficult.” 


Mr. Landis, whom we have already quoted, puts the matter 
more brutally when he says that without colliers which would be 
available in time of war, our Navy is “a bluff.” It is at present, 
he says, “much like an automobile without gasoline.” According 
to the same authority, as quoted inthe New York American, “we 
will have spent $500,000,000 in the construction of the Panama 
Canal by the time that work is completed, and when it is finished 


we will not have a single ship flying the American flag engaged in 
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over-the-seas commerce to pass through it.” A telegraphic poll 
of Representatives and Senators by The American shows Congress 
to be very evenly divided on the subsidy question. Opposition 
comes generally from far inland States, and from the South, while 














TAFT TO THE RESCUE. 
—Gregg in the New York American. 


most of the men representing Pacific and North Atlantic States 
seem to share the President’s view of the situation. Among the 
papers which fall in line behind the President on this issue are 
The Iron Trade Review (Trade), of Cleveland, 7he Leader 
(Rep.), of the same city, the Philadelphia Press (Rep.) and /x- 
guirer (Rep.), the Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph (Rep.), the New 
York American (Ind.), the New York J/ai/ (Rep.), the Kansas 
City Journal (Rep.), the Denver Republican (Rep.), the San 
Francisco Chronicle (Ind.) and Cad/ (Rep.), the St. Louis G/ode- 
Democrat (Rep.), and the Salt Lake 7rzbune (Ind. Rep.). Con- 
gress has been exceedingly diffident in regard to this great subject, 
says the Philadelphia /zguzrer - 


“It has witnessed the payment of two or three hundred million 
dollars annually to foreign vessels for carrying our exports and 
imports and passengers, but the fact has not imprest it to the ex- 
tent of enacting positive legislation. But the time is coming, and 
it can not be far away, when this matter will be forced to a suc- 
cessful issue. 

“For if business does not appeal to Congress, patriotism must. 
To-day, while we have and are building battle-ships, the Navy is 
practically useless except as a coast defense because it is impossi- 
ble to procure vessels that could be used for colliers in case of 
war. The only way to secure these supply ships is to encourage 
American steamship lines—the construction of vessels that the 
Government could take when needed.” 

National pride will prove the principal factor in winning the sub- 
sidy fight, thinks the Cleveland Leader. To quote: 

“Ships carry the flag of theircountry where it is otherwise never 
seen. They embody such an effect of life and adventure, such 
beauty and power and charm, that they represent, in an extraordi- 
nary degree, the idea of nationality, the thought of a country’s in- 
dependent existence, its glory and its expansion, actual and poten- 
tial. For that reason the Americans who live farthest from the 
ocean coasts, and are least directly interested in anything pertain- 
ing to shipping, do not like to read that the flag of their country 
is hardly ever seen on many highways of international trade where 
the colors of England, Germany, France, Norway, Sweden, Italy, 
Japan, Holland, and Spain are familiar. All over the country, 
the pride in the flag which is a part of healthy patriotism breeds 
deep interest in the restoration of the Stars and Stripes to the 
position which all the world recognized, half a century ago.” 
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It is only a question of being fair to our own ships, according to 


the New York Lvening Mail, which says: 


“Those who object on principle, or rather from force of a 
ancient and bad habit, to giving any national aid to America: 
shipping might look at things in a more auspicious light if the, 
realized that the proposition now before the American people i- 
merely one to adjust payments for carrying the mails so as to treat 
our ships, which compete with those of other nations, about halt 
as well as we treat the railroads, which are under no pressure ot 
foreign competition. ; 

“On our general mail service we lose from ten to twenty millions 
a year. Much of this is chargeable to rural free delivery, and yet 
there is reason to believe that the railroads are paid millions more 
than they should be, as mail-carriers. On our ocean mail service 
we are less liberal. There is no deficit, but, on the contrary, there 
is an annual surplus, as Mr. Taft pointed out in his Seattle speech, 
of from six to eight million dollars a year. We lose money on our 
domestic mails, while we drive so hard a bargain with American 
ship-owners that this service, not content with being self-support- 
ing, helps to make good the general deficits. In a sense, we 
burden our moribund shipping in order to help along our pros- 
perous and powerful railways. 

“What the President would have the American people do, and 
will urge on Congress when it meets in December, is to play fair 
with our merchant marine, and not try to wring profits from its 
necessities, not backfire it when it is meeting the competition of 
nations that stand loyally behind their ships of peace.” 


Turning to the other side of the argument, “ while the Democrats 
of the House area unit in oppositionto ship subsidy in all its 
forms,” says the Philadelphia Record (Ind. Dem.), “the Republi- 
cans of the Middle West are more hostile to it than ever.” Among 
the newspaper opponents of subvention we find the Houston 
Chronicle (Dem.), the New Orleans Picayune (Dem.), the Knox- 
ville Sentinel (Dem.), the Florida Zimes-Union (Dem.), the 
Denver News (Ind.), the Springfield Republican (Ind.), the New 


York Journal of Commerce (Com.), and the Boston Zraveler 














ONE REASON WHY. 


Secretary of Agriculture Wilson says the Western farmers have entered 
upon a new era of prosperity. 
Rouse in the Grand Rapids £vening Press. 


(Ind.). The Florida 7imes-Uniou describes a ship subsidy as 
“the only outrage the Republicans have not yet dared to per- 
petrate.” “If it were pretended that subsidies would reduce freight 
rates, the benefits to American commerce would be conceivable,” 
remarks The Journal of Commerce, which adds: “ But the subsidy 
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OVER NEW YORK HARBOR. 
These photographs show the canoe which Mr. Wright carried with him during his remarkable flight up. the Hudson. 


Island to Grant’s tomb and back, a distance of nineteen miles. 


WILBUR WRIGHT IN THE TRACKS OF HUDSON AND FULTON, 





is exclusively for the owners; it is avowedly designed solely to 
make up to them the amount they would lose in the business if un- 
aided.” The Springfield Repud/ican thinks we can never get to 
the bottom of the problem of the disappearance of American ship- 
ping in the oversea trade until we approach it from the tariff side. 
To quote: 


“Through the tariff the costs of building ships in the United 
States have been raised 25 per cent. or more above the costs to 
England. And our extreme tariff policy was intended to have, 
and inevitably must have, effect in turning national attention from 
the exterior to the interior trade, and in making this a less advan- 
tageous market to buy manufactured commodities in than the 
South American countries can find in Europe. So Brazil sells its 
coffee here and expends the proceeds in Europe; and so Argen- 
tina sends its wool past our nigh-taxed market to the free European 
markets and expends the proceeds there. Will the creation of 
steamship lines to those Southern countries by subsidy suffice 
alone to turn the currents of their trade ?” 


If it is the capture of foreign trade, and not plunder, that the 
Republican party desires, says the Florida 77mes-Union (Dem.), 
it can easily get what it wants. Thus: 


“Let it give American shipbuilders free raw material so that 
they will be able to build ships as economically as they can be 
built elsewhere. Then let it give the American people the privi- 
lege of buying their ships where they can buy them cheapest, and 
the flag will be seen everywhere once more. Free material for 
shipbuilding and free ships will do the work, and the people will 
be given relief from unjust taxation instead of having their taxes 
increased.” 


And the New Orleans Picayune (Dem.), viewing the matter in 
the same light, remarks: 


“Until Congress is prepared to adopt the only sensible and 
reasonable method of rehabilitating our merchant marine, by re- 
moving all restrictions as to the ownership and operation of ships, 
it is useless to talk about reviving our merchant marine. The 
payment of subsidies would be like pouring water into a sieve for 


all the actual good it would do to the merchant marine, except a 
few favored lines.” 


“That we ought to have a respectable fleet of merchantmen, 
and that we need auxiliary ships to complete the efficacy of the 
Navy, nobody denies,” remarks the Louisville Couszer-/ournal, 
which adds that the means proposed, and not the end sought, is 


open to criticism. In a tone of Cynical resignation the same paper 
continues : 


“T£ we are to have a ship-subsidy !aw—and apparently we are 
—let there be no misunderstanding about it. It will be merely 
another form of legalized graft added to the graft provided for 





THE START AT GOVERNOR'S ISLAND 
On this occasion he flew from Governor's 


various enterprises on land. A ship-subsidy law might or might 
not result in the upgrowth of an ample merchant marine. Pre- 
sumably it would so result if it should provide a sufficiently large 
amount of loot. One result would be assured. It would make 
our system of graft amphibious. It would restore piracy, the suc- 
cessors of Captain Kidd, with gentlemanly buccaneers sitting 
comfortably at roller-top desks taking tribute.” 


CANNONISM AND TAMMANY 


A_N alleged triangular deal between Speaker Cannon, Tammany 
Hall, and certain Republican leaders in the New York legis- 
lature took the center of the 
stage last week as the leading 
political sensation, under the 
stage management of Mr, 
Herbert Parsons, the chair- 
man of the Republican Com- 
mittee of New York County. 
The scandal involved affects 
the integrity of the ballot in 
New York, charges a secret 
understanding or alliance be- 
tween Tammany and certain 
up-State Republican leaders, 
and threatens to embroil the 
national Republican party in 
more internecine warfare. 
Mr. Parsons introduced his 
sensation casually, while dis- 
cussing with the newspaper 
representatives his party’s 
plans to prevent corrupt prac- 
tises at the coming municipal 
election. He said: 





“We know that Tammany 
Hall is planning frauds. In 
the last session of the legis- 
lature we sought legislation 
to perfect the signature and 


Photograph by Pach Bros., New York. 


‘ HERBERT PARSONS, 


A Republican leader who has brought 
consternation into the ranks of his own 


party by charging a defensive alliance 


other registration laws. It between Speaker Cannon and Tammany 
was defeated through a com- Hall. 


bination of Tammany «men 

with some up-State Republicans. We discovered that it was part 
of the deal entered into to get support from Tammany for 
Speaker Cannon and his rules in the House of Representatives. 
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GETTING AROUND LIBERTY, 
Tammany will try the trick again in New York. 
— Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal. 


““T WON’T SAY WHO SWALLOWED MY POCKETBOOK, BUT DON'T LET 


IT HAPPEN AGAIN,” 
—Rogers in the New York Herald. 


SKETCHED IN NEW YORK. 


No information of the deal was given to New York City 
Republicans, either in Albany or Washington.” 


In recording these words the New York 77/bune (Rep.) adds: 


“Mr. Parsons would not deny knowledge that other considera- 
tions were given by the up-State leaders interested in the agree- 
ment, but refused to be more definite. It was learned from a man 
cognizant of the facts that the agreement included the defeat of 
the new charter, the defeat.of the amendment to the Public Ser- 
vice Law, placing telephone and telegraph companies under the 
jurisdiction of the commission, and general opposition to the legis- 
lative program of Governor Hughes.” 


Speaker Cannon emphatically denies knowledge of any such 
deal. 


World (Dem.), liis comment on the charges was as follows: 


“I have not at any time nor at any place made a deal of any 
kind with Tammany, no matter what Mr. Parsons charges. Tam- 
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A TROUBLESOME INFANT. 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


many Hall has never sought to make any kind of a deal with me. 
That can not be made toostrong. The charges made by Mr. Par- 
sons are rubbish pure and simple, and should not be given 
credence.” 


According to a Danville correspondeni of the New York 


That kind of denial has been heard in politics before, skeptically 
remarks the Buffalo Express (Rep.), which goes on to explain 
that “it is no unusual thing for the agents of a big politician to 
arrange a deal for him in such manner that he can deny knowing 
anything about it.” Several papers, like the Indianapolis Mews 
(Dem.), feel that the matter can not be allowed to drop without a 
Congressional investigation. The New Orleans 77#mes-Democrat 
(Dem.), after reading Speaker Cannon’s vigorous denial, calmly 
remarks that “there is nothing inherently improbable in the story,” 
while the New York Wor/d calls upon Mr. Parsons for proofs and 
names. “Either Mr. Parsons has been misled,” remarks 7/e 
World, “or Speaker Cannon is the storm-center of a great national 
scandal.” To quote further: 


“Is the government of New York City and State a commodity 
which can be auctioned off in Washington? If it is, there area 
million and a half of voters who havea right to know it, and to 
know how and why. 

“Mr. Parsons owes it to the people of the city and State to make 
public all the information in his possession relative to the scandal- 
ous deal that he alleges was made, suppressing no detail, conceal- 
ing no name, shielding no person, however high the place he 
occupies, 

“Names, Mr. Parsons, by all means, and nothing less than the 
whole truth,” 


Altho Mr. Parsons has not yet seen fit to respond to this invita- 
tion, the Boston Hleva/d (Ind.) essays a partial answer as follows: 


“Seven Tammany Congressmen came to the aid of Speaker 
Cannon against a threatened change of the rules of the House. 
Twelve Republican Senators in the New York legislature helped 
Tammany defeat election-reform measures. Littauer, a Republi- 
can New York boss, was in Washington working for Cannon. 
Republican State bosses in New York worked for Tammany. 
Fitzgerald, a New York Democratic Congressman who forsook his 
own party to help the Republican master of the House, basks in 
the favor of Tammany and Cannon alike. These are facts. In- 
ferences are readily drawn, and the people are so open to convic- 
tion against Cannonism that they can hardly discriminate between 
inferences and facts.” 


“Tf legislation at Albany is to be sold to help the party organi- 
zation in the House of Representatives, if the Speaker at Wash- 
ington is to license Tammany to commit election crimes,” exclaims 
the New York Evening Post (Ind.), “we -have an evil that goes 
deep into our whole public life, and that must be laid bare and cut 
out at all hazards.” Mr. Parsons’ statement, says the Providence 
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Journal (Ind.), constitutes “one of the most serious charges re- 
cently made in American public life.” 

One effect.of Mr. Parsons’s charges, thinks the Hartford 7imes 
(Ind. Dem.), will be greatly to increase the chances of the election 
of an opposition majority in the new House of Representatives. 
To cuote further : 


“It will also tend to prevent effective support of Mr. Taft’s 
numerous legislative projects by the present Congress. All this 
may result in creating a situation which will be favorable to the 
renomination of Mr. Roosevelt in 1912, and there are many who 
think this the real purpose of the agitation which Parsons has 
started.” 


Says the Baltimore Vews (Ind.) : 


“Mr. Parsons’s declaration in New York, of course, means that 
the fight against Cannonism will be renewed with greater vigor 
than ever before the coming session. The East, at last, is enlisted. 
It has been a fight, till now, of the vigorous independent Republi- 
cans of the Middle West. The addition of Fowler, of New Jersey, 
and Parsons, of New York, to the ranks of epposition means a 
vast deal. It surely foreshadows the near end of Cannon control 
in the House. It is as certain as anything of the future can be 
that the next Speaker of the House will be Champ Clark, or else 
a Republican other thanCannon. The real danger now is that the 
Cannon machine may be able to take up some new man and by an- 
other alliance with the worst forces of Democracy foist upon the 
House a Speaker who will rule it under the old rules and for the 
same interests that have dominated during the unsavory period of 
Cannonism.” 


If Speaker Cannon secures his power by a Tammany alliance, 


remarks the Buffalo Express (Rep.), “it is as dangerous a power 
as that of Tammany itself.” 


MR. HEARST’S BOMBSHELL 


NV R. HEARST’S sudden decision to accept an independent 
+ nomination for Mayor on a ticket comprizing all the fusion 
nominees except Mr. Bannard seems to have had much the effect 
of a bombshell explosion in the Tammany camp. “As adiversion 

















HIS LAST DECISION. 


—Carter in the New York American. 


on the enemy's flank it is to be welcomed,” says the conservative 
New York Evening Post, which admits that the event “puts 
high hopes of success into the breasts of all who would end Tam- 
many’s abominable misrule.”» Altho Senator McCarren, the 


Brooklyn “boss,” is quoted as saying that Mr. Hearst “has shot 
his bolt,” and that his candidacy will make nothing more thana 
three days’ ripple in the campaign, a Post representative reports 
Tammany Hall in a state of desperate depression. We read: 


“Already Tammany, in the rank and file, was suspicious of 
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McCarren, whom it had so often and so arrogantly voted down in 
conventions, and resentful at Murphy and Cohalan and the other 
advisers whom it held responsible for foisting Gaynor upon the 
ticket. To-day the only way it knows to meet the situation isa 
resort to the old criminal expedients of colonizing, repeating, in- 
timidation, bribery, and outrage which have made the machine 
what it is. 

“It was the gloom of desperate men, resolved on desperate 
measures, that was hovering about Tammany Hall. There is no 
doubt every radical measure will be adopted for the election. 
Undoubtedly every lodging-house below Fourteenth Street is 
packed two to a bed with hired voters, imported from the under- 
worlds of Philadelphia, Newark, Jersey City, Baltimore, and other 
cities of the East. These men came quietly and unnoticed into 
the city, with the Hudson-Fulton crowds, but they came to stay 
until they had ‘delivered the goods ’—their votes.” 


In spite of the fact that Mr. Hearst had very definitely and em- 
phatically stated that he would not be a candidate, he was nomi- 
nated last week by a mass-meeting of independent voters, and 
after several days of hesitation agreed to accept on one condition 
—namely, “that the opposition to Tammany Hall shall be united 
and not divided.” Onthis point he said, in part, to the committee 
that waited upon him for his decision : 


“If we were to placea straight ticket in the field, and the Fusion 
party shall have their ticket in the field, and Tammany Hall shall 
have its ticket in the field, then the opposition to Tammany Hall 
would be divided and Tammany’s disgraceful ticket might be 
fastened like a cancerous growth upon the body politic for another 
four years. 

“I know that my personal chances of election would be better 
ona straight independent ticket. But Iam not considering merely 
my personal chances of election. 

“What could I accomplish as Mayor surrounded by a Tammany 
Hall administration, and hampered in every move by a Tammany 
Board of Estimate? What could any man accomplish under such 
conditions ? . 

“T have been able as a private citizen to secure 80-cent gas for 
the people of this city and to obtain for them a reasonable number 
of other benefits. I certainly would not desire to occupy the office 
of Mayor and to assume its arduous duties except for the oppor- 
tunities that would be afforded me in that powerful position to 
secure many more such substantial advantages for the citizens. 

“T would not consent to be Mayor unless I could carry with me 
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from that office a record of achievement of which I would be proud 
and of which you would be-proud. And I will not consent to run 
for Mayor except under conditions which will make that record of 
achievement possible. 

“The fusion ticket lately nominated behind Mr. Bannard and 
in opposition to Tammany Hall is composed mainly of gentlemen 
who are at once honest, independent, and progressive. These 
gentlemen have for the most part freely and fearlessly exprest 
their independent views and declared their progressive opinions. 
I make exception of Mr. Bannard because he has to date exprest 


Courtesy of “‘ Everybody’s Magazine.” 
JUDGE LINDSEY HEARING THE “KIDS’"’ SIDE OF THE CASE. 


nothing and declared nothing, either from unwillingness to talk or 
from inability to think. I can not support Mr. Bannard, but I can 
and will, whether I am a candidate or not, support the rest of the 
fusion ticket nominated in opposition to Tammany Hall. ... . 

“The candidates nominated.on the fusion ticket are worthy of 
support. The ticket is already in the field. If we nominate 


another ticket, both tickets may be defeated. If we nominate the 
fusion ticket, Tammany will be defeated. And if Tammany is 


defeated, the citizens win, no matter whether Mr. Gaynor is elected 
or Mr. Bannard is elected, or I am elected.” 


The New York Ze/legraph, a ‘Tammany organ, ridicules Mr. 
Hearst’s nomination on the ground that it was the work of “a 
crowd of the discontented who are never satisfied with anything.” 
Enlarging upon this idea it continues : 


“A convention of the dissatisfied is composed generally of men 
who vainly have sought office like Mr. Hearst himself. Also in 
such a convention are to be found men who have no regular em- 
ployment, non-union rats, lawyers without cases, dipsomaniacs, 
and frenzied ones who aiways wish to make a speech and who have 
what they call ‘views’ on everything under the sun. 

“These Holy Rollers and Mahatmas of the body politic never 
agree with any one; they would not be what they are if they were 
allied to a regular political organization and associated with their 
safe and sane Democratic and Republican neighbors. Neither 
would they attract the attention which they must have to be happy.” 

Says the New York Wor/d (Ind. Dem.) : 

“Four years ago Mr. Hearst polled 224.000 votes on an independ- 
ent ticket. Jf there are 224,000 or 24,000 or 4,000 citizens who 
want to vote for him this year, they have that right. 

“While it is true that a third ticket splits up the vote and compli- 
cates the issue, it likewise adds to the educational element of the 
campaign. With three candidates there is less chance of a walk- 
over and the greater certainty of a full discussion of the real issue.” 


Apart from Judge Gaynor, says Mr. Hearst, the Tammany ticket 
this year represents “the most atrocious array of soiled and dam- 


aged political rags and remnants that have ever been exposed for 
sale upon the bargain-counters of Tammany Hall.” 
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JUDGE LINDSEY VS. “THE BEAST” 


Bava insidious menace to our free institutions commonly 

known as “the machine” or “the system” is now visualized 
to our imaginations by Judge Ben B. Lindsey as a great beast, 
furtive and sinister, dominating the jungle of American politics. 
Altho to the general public the name of Judge Lindsey is chiefly 
associated with his work in establishing the famous Juvenile 
Court of Denver, it seems that this court is only an incident, a 
small detail, in the amazing career of a man whose life has been 
dedicated, almost without conscious or deliberate choice upon his 
part, to fighting those conditions of political corruption which 
“threaten to make the American democracy a failure in govern- 
ment and a farce in the eyes of the world.” As we read his auto- 
biography we feel the stealthy shadow of “ The Beast ” gliding from 
page to page. Mr. Harvey J. O’Higgins, who edited the Judge's 
manuscript for Everybody's Magazine where it is now appearing, 
explains that while the fight described has its setting in Denver, 
in essentials the story would be equally true of “any other Ameri- 
can city in which a Lindsey might appear.” In the course of his 
foreword Mr. O’Higgins says: 


“It isa fight that has carried him into politics to find both politi- 
cal parties against him. It has been carried on without the con- 
sistent support of any newspaper, and with now one, now the other, 
and at times all the party organs in Denver cartooning and attack- 
ing him. The thieves, the gamblers, the saloon-keepers, and the 
prostitutes have been cheered on against him. There have. been 
times when even the churches have been afraid to aid him. Men 
of wealth—the heads of street railways, the telephone company, 
the gas and electric company, the water company, and most of the 
other Denver corporations and combinations of finance—have made 
it their particular ambition and personal aim to beat him down 
and crush him out of public life 

“He has been offered bribes that might buy a millionaire. He 
has been promised a career in politics, a fortune in law. He has 
been given the hope of worldly preferments that might seduce the 
highest ambition. 

“When these have failed to win him, he has been threatened with 
all the punishments that the most unscrupulous power and bitterest 
hate could conceive. ‘To destroy his reputation, false affidavits 
have been sworn out by fallen women accusing him of the lowest 
forms of vice. Attempts have teen made to lure him to houses 
of ill-repute where men were lying in wait to expose him. The 
vilest stories about him have been circulated in venomous whispers 
from man to man and womantowoman. Friends have been fright- 
ened or bought ordriven from him. His life has been threatened. 
Special laws have been introduced at the State Capitol against 


him!” 


The Judge’s own foreword to his story, from which we hope to 


quote further as it appears, is as follows: 


“Among the picture puzzles of your childhood there was one 
that showed a forest of entangled branches, tree trunks, fallen 
timbe, and dense underbrush; and the problem was, in that be- 
wildering jumble of lines, to ‘find the cat.” You traced the outline 
of a tail among the branches; you spied a paw in the crook of a 
tree limb; you picked out the barrel of the animal’s body in the 
bark of a trunk; an ear pricked up from the underbrush ; an eye 
stared from the bole of a fallen tree. And when, turning the pic- 
ture on its side, you gathered those clues together in your eye, 
suddenly you saw—not the house cat you had expected, but the 
great ‘cat’ of the jungle, crouching there with such a threatening 
show of teeth that it almost frightened you into dropping the card. 

“Well, there is hidden in our complicated American civilization 
just such a beast of the jungle. It is not a picture ina picture 
puzzle. It isa fact in a fact puzzle. There is no man among us, 
in any sort of public business or profession, who has not seen its 
tail or its paw concealed among t!.e upper branches, or its eyes 
and ears watching and listening in the lowest underbrush and fallen 
timber of ourlife. It is there—waiting. ‘To some it has appeared 
to be a house cat merely; and it has purred to them very sooth- 
ingly, no doubt. But some have come upon its claws, and they 
have been rather more than scratched. And others have found its 
teeth, and they have been bitten—bitten to the soul. A few who 
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GIANT OAKS TORN UP BY THE ROOTS AT BAY ST. LOUIS. 


WRECK OF THE PEERLESS CANNING FACTORY, BAY ST, LOUIS, 


BILOXI LIGHT HOUSE. 


BOATS CARRIED INLAND AT LONG BEACH, MISSISSIPPI. 


The hurricane which struck the Gulf Coast on September 20 swept a path 400 miles wide at a velocity of from sixty to ninety miles an hour. It is 
credited with about a dozen deaths and the destruction of millions of dollars’ worth of property—buildings, crops, and standing timber. 


IN THE PATH OF THE HURRICANE IN MISSISSIPPI. 


have watched it and stalked it carefully know that it is, at the last, 
very like the dragon in the old fable of Greece, to whom some of 
the people were daily sacrificed; for it lives upon us. Yes, it 
lives upon us—upon the best of us as well as the worst—and the 
daughters of the poor are fed to it no less than the sons of the rich. 
If you save your life from it, it is at the price of your liberty, of 
your humanity, of your faith with your fellows, whom you must 
hand over to it, helpless. And if you attack it i 


THE SOUTH AWED BY WHITE RUFFIANS 


HE lynching of negroes for any or no crime by bands of irre- 
sponsible white rowdies has reached a point where the 

more thoughtful Southern papers are asking if it is not time to call 
a halt. The law-abiding majority have tolerated this form of 
rough vengeance for crime until they are virtually overawed by 


the white ruffians, who seem to think they have free license to kill 
any one with a black skin. The Louisville Courier-/ournad as- 
serts that it must be recognized as a fact that crimes “ punishable 
by death without trial if the accused is black” are winked at if he 
is “whiteand prominent.” The Vicksburg Heva/d tells of a negro 
who was “hanged from a tree by the roadside near his home and 
his body riddled with bullets,” “because he brought suit against 
a white resident of that community who killed a cow belonging to 
the negro,” and of the lynching of another “in whagse house an es- 
caped chain-gang hand was run down and shot to death,” tho the 
owner was not present at the shooting and tho there was no evi- 
dence “that he knew he was harboring a criminal.” In view of 
such outrages as these 7ie Herald pointedly asks whether the 


fact of the existence of “a bad white man” has not been too much 


overlooked, and goes on to say: 


“Are there not in these wanton, wicked murders of defenseless 
victims the germs of grievances that are not ‘supposed ’—grievances 
that may not unnaturally be traced to retaliatory bloodshed ? Need 
we seek further for a fertilizer which has produced so lush a growth 
of bad niggers, and bad niggercrimes ? But this is not the whole, 
nor the worst, of the evil. Out of our color line and the impera- 
tive demand for its maintenance, there has grown up a tolerance 
for—the virtual surrender of the majority of justice-loving, fair- 
dealing, citizens to—a mob minority that stands ready at all times 
to use the color line as a cover for the base and savage murder 
thirst. It is this triumph of the brutish and cowardly mob element 
that tinges the future with despair. 

“What, it may well be asked by men of character and conscience, 
will be thought of us abroad, what will we think of ourselves, and 
above all what will be the effect upon our white youth, if there be 
no check upon the lynching mania? It has come to that pass 
where a score of lawless, irresponsible men, made brave by night 
—that mantle of evil deeds—string up a defenseless negro for 
cause that no stretch of mob code would justify; and with im- 
punity, tho the act revolts all moral sense 

“Negro political and socjal inferiority, the fact of white 
supremacy in our electorate and. its government, is a long anda 
thoroughly established fact. It is now disputed by no one—in 
effect it is recognized from the President down. The living, 
supreme question is to operate white government so that it will se- 
cure to all protection from the midnight mob—to save society from 
the white scum who defile it. Unless this is done those of us who 
rescued the State from negroism, stand mocked by the fruits of 
the white supremacy we achieved. If the South Would.live true 
to her past, keep faith with a noble ancestry who scorned to do 
mean and base things to the defenseless, if her people would 
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square their records with the eternal verities’of truth and justice, 
they will stand up against the ruffianly spirit that shelters blood- 
thirst behind the color line.” 


LABOR NOT HOSTILE TO PROHIBITION 


ECAUSE here and there a labor paper has entered the field 
in active opposition to the prohibition movement and in 
defense of “personal liberty” the liquor interests have been in the 
habit of claiming organized labor as an ally. Now Zhe Coast 
Seamen’s Journal (Lab.), of San Francisco, denounces this claim 
as anattempt to mislead the public. While admitting that among 
those elements of labor directly affected by the “dry wave ”—as in 
the case of certain crafts which find employment in connection 
with the liquor business—there is some natural antagonism toward 
the prohibition movement, 7he /ourna/ asserts that “this attitude 
is resented by the straightforward labor press.” In support of 
this assertion it quotes two leading labor organs, 7he Union Labor 
Advocate (Chicago) and The United Mine Workers’ Journal 
(Indianapolis). Says The Advocate: 


“The remarkable impetus received by the prohibition movement 
in the past two years has brought out many problems. One of 
these is the attitude of labor organizations. Inviting every indi- 
vidual who labors to join in uplifting toil and diminishing the 
amount of human misery, organized labor draws into its ranks men 
who are engaged in the liquor traffic in various ways. These are 
naturally alarmed at the prospect that their occupation may be 
taken from them and they be forced into the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. In the hope of stemming the tide some have endeavored 
to arrayorganized labor against the prohibition movement. So 
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far, however, they have had little success. The liquor question 
has many angles. There is the argument that law is brought into 
contempt whenever it interferes with the liberty of a citizen; but 
the definition of liberty is not easily agreed upon. There jis the 
lamentable fact that a percentage of the people would be killed 
by the speedy and thorough withdrawal of stimulants which alone 
keep them alive. There is also the ir.disputable truth that those 
thrown out of employment may find it exceedingly difficult to ob- 
tain work by which they may earn alivelihood. But against these 
is the record of long years of suffering of liquor victims and their 
families, who are powerless to prevent or cure the disease—for it 
is avery serious disease that drags down morally as well as physi- 
cally. Where lies the greatest good ? Doesnotthe correct answer 
to this clearly point the only course to pursue ?” 


The United Mine Workers’ Journal, moved by another labor 
paper’s criticisms of a labor-leader for attacking the liquor traffic, 
says in part: 

“We are not a temperance advocate by any means, but object to 
the labor movement being tied to the tail of the brewers’ kite or 
forming any entangling alliance with the liquor traffic. Let the 
brewers stand alone, and advocate their own cause. They are 
able to do it and have the means without prostituting the noble 
and holy cause of labor to their purposes. We must steer labor’s 
bark as far away from the saloon as possible, not draw it closer. 
Labor uplifts; liquor keepsusdown. Wewanttogetup. ‘See.’” 


Says Zhe Coast Seamen’s Journal in conclusion : 


“ The Journal sympathizes with those crafts whose employment 
is endangered by the abolition of the liquor traffic, but it can not 
permit its feelings in that regard to overcome its judgment upon 
the main issue. Certainly it can not permit an incidental injury 
to the workers in these crafts to lead it into the error of compro- 
mising the whole labor movement upon a question of the most vital 
importance to mankind at large.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Fusion in New York politics seems to mean confusion.—-Providence Journal. 


ForTuUNATELY future explorers will have cartoons of the North Pole by which 
to recognize it.—Indianapolis Star. 

Upon the advice of friends, Mr. Peary has decided to do less talking until he 
has something more to say.—T oledo Blade. 


STEALING surreptitiously off after the Pole, 4 la Cook, is a charge that can 
never be laid at the door of Walter Wellman.—Indianapolis Star. 














REVISION DOWNWARD. 


President Taft says the woolen schedules of the tariff are too high. 
That means another kind of revision for the consumers. 


Grue in the Milwaukee Journad/. 


Why was the Tammany Tiger omitted from the New York historical pageant? 
—Savannah News. 

Society for Psychical Research asks for $1,000,000. 
walk?—Cleveland Leader. 

AnyHow, the tariff can’t be blamed for the kind of hats women insist on 
wearing.—Indianapolis News. 


Is the ghost about to 


An Atlantic City man is killed while trying t> save a dog. We refer the warning: 
to Judge Gaynor.—Philudelphia Telegraph. 


Dr. Cook is a Democrat, so he is not apt to have the North Pole post- 
mastership thrust upon him as an Administration rewar | of merit. 


Ir calm weather is wanted for air-ship flights it might be arranged to have them 
take place during an international yacht race.—New York World. 


ConcREss, with its experience with the Congressional Record, ought to be 
able to make the District of Columbia dry with little trouble.—Baltimore News. 


Tue fact that the brick thrown at Premier Asquith at Glasgow missed him 
by about thirty feet casts dark suspicion on the suffragettes.—Minneapolis 
Journal. 

Tuat chain of hospitals twenty miles apart which Mrs. Belmont plans for 
Long Island will be handy for automobilists and their victims.—New York 
World. 

As if the prospect of settlement were not already remote enough, it is hinted 
that Messrs. Peary and Cook may carry their dispute to the courts. —W ashing- 
ton Herald. 


HALLEyY’s comet has hove in sight 113 days before schedule time. Probably 
it feared that some riva! comet might show up and claim the honors.—St. Paul 
Pioneer Press. 

THE convicts at Sing Sing were lined up to see the naval parade go by. They 
are among those comparatively few New Yorkers who did not have to pay for 
seats.—New York World. 


Visitors to the city are respectfully requested not to mistake the Chambers 
Street and Belt Line horse cars for relics of Fulton’s time and carry them off as 
souvenirs.—New York World. 


SECRETARY BALLINGER has been so thoroughly whitewashed by President 
Taft that he looks like a spotless tombstone erected over the Conservation 
Congress.—Nashville Tennessean. 


Peruaps Mr. Roosevelt's failure to take a hand in the North Pole row was 
the circumstance that made those ‘‘ Holy Rollers’’ so sure the world was com- 
ing to an end last week.—Washington Herald. 

THE names of some of England’s biggest battle-ships are Jndomztabdle, Inde- 
fatigable and Injlexible. A good many of the English people think the next big 
one ought to be named the Jnmsupportable.—-Chicago Record-Herali 
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FOR AND AGAINST BIG WAR-SHIPS 


N uncommonly informing and enlightening article on the big 
battle-ship appears from the pen of Vice-Admiral von 
Ablefeld in the Deutsche Revue (Berlin). He states clearly and 
concisely the points for and against the huge war craft now being 
built by England, Germany, and the United States with such 
feverish haste, and declares it unlikely that the battle-ship will in- 
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The differences between the English Dreadnoughts, such as 
the new Vulcan, and German ships of the same class, such 
as the Westfalen, is well shown in the following paragraphs 
from the London Daily Mail: 


“The characteristic of the German Dreadnoughts is that they 
have not only a very powerful battery of big guns, but also a large 
number of medium-sized weapons, all behind armor. The 
British Dreadnought, to support her 12-inch guns, has nothing but 
her little 12-pounders, and they are 











not placed behind armor. 

“The big 11-inch weapons, which 
are 46 feet long, the same length as 
the British Dvreadnought’s 12-inch 
guns, are placed, in turrets high 
above the water-line. There are 
six turrets, so arranged that six 11- 
inch guns fire ahead or astern and 
eight on either broadside. 

“Below the heavy gun turrets will 
be seen the 6-inch guns, six on either 
broadside, placed in recessed ports, 
behind armor amidships. Thesmaller 
4-inch guns are arranged wherever 
there is room for them; some can be 
seen forward.” 





If these details are correct, the Ger- 





THE ‘‘ WESTFALEN,” THE FIRST GERMAN DREADNOUGHT. 


Altho this ship is barely completed, the Germans are already launching ‘“‘ super-Dreadnoughts.” 
— Drawn from a photograph fcr the London Daily Mail. 


crease much further in size. The main advantage of the big ship 


in a naval engagement, he points out, is its ability to concentrate 
its attacking force. He explains this point as follows: 


“A fleet (A) composed of ten ships, each of them carrying four 
guns, and a fleet (B) of five ships, each of them with eight guns, 
meet in battle. The commander of fleet B will find himself ina 
position of superiority from the simple fact that his line of battle 
is half as long as that of his adversary, so that at any moment he 
may change the position of his squadron in a much shorter time 


than his foe, and can make his ships take any formation he chooses. 


with greater rapidity in accordance with the vicissitudes of the 
battle. Moreover, he can more easily concentrate the fire of his 
ships on any particular point of his adversary’s line. For un- 
doubtedly the concentrated fire of eight guns from any single ship 
is more certain and precise than the fire of eight guns from the 
decks of two different ships.” 

The objections against such huge ships as the Dreadnoughts, 
however, are many. First of all is the cost. Since 1890 the 
cost of a battle-ship has increased fourfold, if we take the 
Dreadnought as an example. “This cost must necessarily alarm 
parliaments and make the taxpayers grumble.” “Another argu- 
ment against building ships of immense tonnage results from a 
consideration admirably exprest in the English proverb: ‘Don’t 
put-all your eggs into one basket.’” The Admiral presses this 


‘economic reason as follows: 


“Tt has been stated, and truly, that big ships are exposed to the 
same perils, whether by collision, capture, shipwreck, or the im- 
pact of torpedo or mine, as smaller ships. Now, as we are told, 


~ an accident which causes the loss of a Dreadnought implies a loss 


of more seriousness than if it were merely question of a smaller 
ship.” 

Another objection urged is that these naval monsters draw so 
much water that they can not be navigated in places that are safe 
for smaller vessels. To this the reply is made that the British 
Nile type of ships, whose displacement is 12,000 tons, draw more 
water than the Dreadnought class. The author’s conclusion is 
that in all probability the dimensions of the war-ship will not in- 
crease indefinitely in the future. They must undoubtedly halt at 
acertain limit, which has almost been reached. 


mans are evidently ahead of the British 
in the arming of their big ships. The 
old idea of shooting from the deck and 
not froma turret raised high above the 
water-line is utilized in the Westfalen with an added advantage 
over the English Dveadnoughts in that these smaller guns are pro- 
tected by armor.— 7vans/lation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 

















THE WORLD’S BIGGEST FIGHTING SHIP. 


The Neptune, a British ‘ super-Dreadnought”’ of 20,230 tons wait- 
ing to be launched. The British Admiralty are very reticent about 
the details of its armament. 
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SEAMY SIDE OF THE ASIATIC PACT 


Ex HE recent reconciliation and treaty between China and Japan 

may be viewed either as a mere trade agreement or as a 
threat to the peace of the world. The way in which China and 
Japan have been biting thumbs at each other ever since Count 
Okuma set his signature to the Portsmouth Treaty has been the 
scandal and stumbling-block of the Far East. Just as the Ham- 
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with foreboding and alarm. The new agreement deals only 
with the building of railroads and the exploitation of mines, yet 
it unmistakably has “a bellicose background,” declares the Ham- 
burger Nachrichten. “This view is gaining ground.” “Japan 
and China are making warlike preparations,” according to the 
newspapers. To quote further: 


* if the statements in the press have any foundation, the vast 
military preparations now being undertaken by both the yellow 
races can be accounted for only by the presumption 








that possibly, nay probably, these two Powers will 
unite in an attack upon Russia in the near future.” 


The Movoye Vremya (St. Petersburg) is of the 
same opinion, and in this leading Russian organ 
we read that “in Japan nothing is talked about ex- 
cepting this new war.” To quote further: 


“Japan is building vast food magazines and 
raising many new regiments. She is manufactur- 
ing firearms of the newest pattern. The artillery 
is laboring with feverish activity on the completion 
of batteries. The troops are practising at the 
butts and carrying on maneuvers day and night, 
unhindered by rain, darkness, or storm. It is 
reckoned that Japan possesses dozens of dirigible 








THE NEW CHINESE ARMY ON THE MARCH. 


burger Nachrichten recently counseled Germany “to drive further 
wedges” between England and the Continental Powers, so it 
looked as if some agent provocateur had been alienating China 
and Japan. ‘Frade was balked by boycotts and the natural re- 
sources of Manchuria were left half-developed. The Anglo-Japa- 
nese Alliance has been imperiled by the claims Japan urged against 
China. Count Okuma suspected everybody, and declared that in 
the dispute about the South Manchurian Railway “behind China 
is America; but it is not America alone. England, Germany, and 
France all approve of China’s claims.” 

Japan, as represented by her newspapers, is, however, quite 
satisfied at last by the terms of the new agreement. “It is a com- 
promise and also an accommodation,” declares The Japan Weekly 
Gazette (Yokohama). The Kokumin Shimbun rejoices “that the 
clouds of mutual distrust have been completely cleared away.” 
This paper congratulates the Chinese Government “on the suc- 
cessful steps it has taken to prevent the circulation of incendiary 
views and to avoid recourse to the boycott boomerang.” The ad- 
justment of the railway question affords profound gratification to 
the Shogyo Shimpo. But much excellent advice is addrest to 
China-by the editor of the Yomiuri Shimbun. 


air-ships of the most recent construction.” 


The writer concludes that such preparations 
“can not be made against China” and that “it is not impossible 
that 1910 will be another 1904 for the Russian Empire.”— 77vazs- 
lations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


LANDLORDS AS FOES OF PROPERTY 


UST as the great estates in few hands proved the ruin of Rome, 
J and as a like state of things brought on the French Revolu- 
tion and is similarly declared to be the bane of Ireland, so Mr. G. 
K. Chesterton arraigns the landlords as the real foes of property 
in Great Britain. The Socialists are sometimes styled enemies of 
property because they object to the monopoly of the land by a 
group of more or less absentee landlords, but its real enemies, he 
remarks in the London Dadly Mews, are those who own so much 
land that they can not enjoy it, or even see it. 


“The truth is that the rich have entirely forgotten the meaning 
of property. The duke does not think about all his estates, field 
by field and hedge by hedge. If the duke did he would go mad. 
He can only understand the land when it is put into a ledger; he 





“China’seems to have forgotten,” it says, “that 
five years ago the whole of Manchuria was com- 
pletely lost to it, and that the Chinese have 
received it back as the gift of the Japanese Army 
and Navy. ... Unless China learns to look 
upon Japan with different eyes it is impossible to 
tell what troubles the future may have in store.” 
“Japan has lost many of her claims in this con- 
vention, tho the loss is lightened by the prospect 
that Japan will in the future secure the compen- 
sation of other and better returns.” “The two 
nations must know each other better,” remarks 
the .Wainichi Dempo, and it thinks the ami- 
cable efforts of the imperial families and of the 
statesmen of the country will “probably prove 
efficient factors” “ 
lations.” 


in restoring truly cordial re- 


But while these journals see little else than 
a peaceful and profitable commercial coopera- 
tion as resulting from the convention, German 











and Russian observers view the new compact 


A NEW CHINESE BATTERY IN POSITION. 
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can only read fields when they are translated into figures. Prop- 
erty so enormous that it escapes from the imagination is not even 
property, just as a hat so huge that it comes down to my boots is 
not evenahat. It would be (at the best) acostume. In practise 
ijt would more probably be an unpleasantly small prison. And a 
man who makes a monstrous solitude of any sort around him is 








FLAG OF THE JAPANESE DELEGATION VISITING AMERICA. 


It will be an object of envy all over the world 
— Tokyo Puck. 


making a prison, large or small, not a property. The idea in the 
desert is the same as that in the cell. The Bible puts it perfectly, 
in the course of some remarks on landlords: ‘Wo unto them that 
lay field to field, that they may be alone in the midst of the earth.’ ” 


The owners of vast deer parks come in next for the arrows of 
this writer’s scorn : 

“Take, for instance, such things as vast and desolate deer for- 
ests, which men keep for isolated adventure 
and vague hope of sport. If the idea of 
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“Hence we shall never reestablish the idea of property until we 
reestablish small properties. The first word of surgery is that a 
swelled finger must get smaller to be a finger at all. The first 
word of Christianity is that a swelled head must get smaller in 
order to be a head at all. And the first word of modern politics 
and social reform is that swollen possessions must be diminished 
before they can even be possest.: The only question is: By what 
instrument can this be done? Some attempt at balance, some 
trimming of the boat, must be tried and that quickly, or the whole 
top-heavy vessel of the modern State will turn turtle. One very 
moderate method is taxation. Ido not know any other method, 
except confiscation.” 


These “enemies of property ” are scored thus in his concluding 
paragraph : 


“If there should happen to exist in the world a class of persons 
who made their pile out of the pillage of churches and abbeys, 
who increased it systematically for four centuries by the moving 
of fences, the falsification of boundaries, the enclosure of fields, 
who in our own time have been eagerly to the fore in every scheme 
for snatching remote territories or exploiting independent peoples, 
then these I think may positively and correctly be called the ene- 
mies of property.” 


A BRITISH CHILL FOR SOCIALIST 
WARMTH 


2 HE British Ministry do not seem to appreciate the compli- 

ment paid them by Jaurés, the French Socialist leader, 
when he hails them as brother Socialists. 
for everybody. 


He does not do this 
In fact, the Socialists are usually more eager to 
repudiate as traitors those who claim to be their brothers than 
they are to claim fellowship with those outside the fold. But in 
this case all cold formalism is brushed away, and the arms of 
Socialism are thrown wide to clasp the new recruits toa warm and 
welcoming heart. At this point, however, the program is inter- 
rupted by the strange coldness of the new brothers. They refuse 
to be clasped, as it were, and even declare, through their party 
organs, that they are not Socialists at all! Mr. Jaurés insists that 





property is moral, the idea of these things 
is grossly and glaringly immoral. If a man 
wants adventure let him go out into the 
actual world and have it; let him, like the 
farmer’s son in the old sensible fairy tales, 
‘yo out into the world to seek his fortune.’ 
Let the farmer’s son do that; or let him stop 
on the farm. It is quite reasonable that he 
should have a farm of his own in which to 
eat and sleep. But it is utterly unreasonable 
that he should have a world of his own in 
which toseek his fortune. If the squire is 
domestic let him delight in his walled garden 
or small park. If he is undomesticlet him “ 
plunge into the ocean and discover the North 
Pole. But it is totally intolerable that he 
should own a sort of ocean into which he 
can plunge. It is totally intolerable that he 
should own a North Pole that he has not 
discovered. 

“Yet this is the idea behind all deer for- 
ests, all places made vast and void for sport. 
They are meant to create a false infinity, a 
world just large enough to contain private dis- 
coveries and sham North Poles. A large 














estate is a little cosmos; and that is the 
definition of damnation.” 

Mr. Chesterton thinks taxation or confiscation the only remedy 
for the unequal distribution of property. “It is in this idea of 
isolation and empire that the great landlords are the enemies 
of property.” He describes the remedy as follows: 


A CHINESE COLUMN ON THE MARCH IN MANCHURIA. 


they are, however, so it looks as if another great controversy is on 
our hands. 

While Mr. Jaurés and his followers are undoubtedly gleeful 
over what the London Daz/y /ai/ styles “the rising clouds on the 
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horizon of English domestic politics,” Mr. Jaurés disguises this 
glee in a flood of eloquent generalization, whose significance, 
however, is unmistakable. Speaking of the British budget much 
as the Parisians in 1793 spoke of the Goddess of Reason, the edi- 
tor of the 7umanité seems to smile benignly as he welcomes in 
the new batch of recruits with the following words: 

“We really rejoice over this struggle for social reform in Eng- 


jand, because the struggle, in enhancing the prestige and the moral 
influence of a people both great and free, will actually result in 


developing the force of universal democracy, universal peace, and 
progress.” 

Mr. Lloyd-George is, in fact, to pull out the chestnuts for every- 
body, including the struggling and somewhat disorganized Social- 


ist party represented by Mr. Jaurés, who declares that “ England,” 














THE TACTICIAN, 


TuE BupGET Boy—“ But supposing he wants to eat me up?” 

UncLe AsquitH—* It'll be the greatest mistake he ever made in 
his life. I’ve only been waiting for a really good excuse to destroy 
him.” Punch (London). 


that is, the English Socialist party, “is manifesting itself as a 
tremendous force, acting on the lines of law and methodical 
evolution.” 

And then comes the final burst of enthusiasm over which all the 
Socialists will, so to speak, throw their hats into the air: 


“A signal service may now be rendered by the English nation 
to universal humanity. The English nation approaches the great 
social problems of the day with its habitual spirit of method, 
caution, and firmness, Other nations find their faith strengthened, 
and experience a renewed confidence in the possibility of prog- 
ress, boundless, orderly, and inevitable.” 


At the hands of Mr. John Macdonald in the London Dazly News 
Mr. Jaurés and his Socialistic enthusiasm meet with chilling criti- 
cism. Extreme Socialists in France as in Germany and elsewhere 


believe in confiscation. But, declares Mr. Macdonald: 


“French Socialists are not alone in their approbation of the 
financial schemes of the British Government. Frenchmen, in 
millions, who have no love for Socialism, collective or otherwise, 
admire Mr. Lloyd-George’s scheme as a genuine democratic meas- 
ure, with no taint of confiscation, but inspired from first to last 
with the spirit of justice and humanity.” 


The Daily Chronicle (London) also takes pains to knock on the 
head the theory that the budget is Socialistic. It might just as 
truly be called Tory or Conservative, declares this paper, and we 
read: 


“Enemies of the budget are now filling the heavens with the cry 


of Socialism. Following the example of Demetrius, the silver- 
smith in ancient Ephesus, they seek to drown the voice of reason 
by clamorous appeals to prejudice. It is a familiar device of the 
baffled controversialist. Lest it should delude some unsophisti- 
cated minds, it will be worth while examining the budget pro- 
posals to see what exactly they mean, and how little they justify 
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the opprobrious epithets hurled against them. In raising the 


revenue for the year Mr. Lloyd-George for the most part follows 
paths trodden by the feet of Tory and Libera) Chancellors of the 
Exchequer who preceded him, Income tax, death duties, stamps, 
customs, and excise duties—these are familiar sources of revenue. 
which have been tapped by the Treasury year after year.” —77rans- 


lations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


WHY CRETE DESIRES ANNEXATION 


Eesha who think that the desire of Crete for annexation to 

Greece is due to some devout religious motive or to 4 
patriotic memory of former allegiance are much mistaken, in the 
opinion of a Greek who recently went all through the island to 
sound public sentiment. It reduces toa plain financial proposition, 
a matter of trade and business. Crete is practically autonomous 
at present and the days of religious persecution in which robber; 
and devastation were prominent features have long since passed 
As economics rule the whole political world nowadays, so it is 
from economic considerations, says Mr. A. Adossidés in the 7ow: 
du Monde (Paris), that Crete would shake off the yoke, light tho 
it has become, of Turkish domination and be annexed to the coun- 
try of which she formed a part from times immemorial, and to 
which she is related racially and religiously. This economic side 
of the question has been lost sight of by the diplomatists, de- 
clares this writer. As he puts it: 


“The Cretan question has an economic side to which the Euro- 
pean chancelleries do not appear to have given its due importance. 
Crete has always been rich and prosperous. In ancient as well as 
in medieval times she was the main entrepét of trade in the East- 
ern Mediterranean. She is favored by nature, enjoying a mild 
climate, a fertile soil, andsafe harbors. She ought at this moment 
to be an important center of Mediterranean traffic. But she has 
been completely ruined by centuries of conflicts, insurrections, and 
massacres. Whole towns and villages have been destroyed by fire, 
and her wonderful forests swept away by incendiary conflagration. 

“It is true that under the régime of autonomy which the isle has 
enjoyed for the last ten years she has succeeded in reviving her 
agriculture.” 


Amazing progress has been made within this period in arboricul- 
ture, the cultivation of the vine, and the rearing of silkworms. A 
national bank has been established and public credit has been re- 
stored. Nevertheless, proceeds Mr. Adossidés : 


“The incertitude which hangs over her political future causes 
distrust in those who control that foreign capital which is indis- 
pensable for the accomplishment of her public works.” 


But the main point is that while politically emancipated Crete 
remains economically a manacled slave. Upon this point the 
writer in the Zourx du Monde dwells as follows: 


“Crete is subjected to those commercial restrictions which are 
a legacy left by the Ottoman domination and limit her liberty as 
far as concerns her right to impose taxes and regulate the tariff. 
To add to this difficulty Crete, already separated from the Otto- 
man Empire and not yet annexed to Greece, sees her productions 
hampered, whether in Turkey or even in Greece, by the same 
duties as those imposed on foreign importations.” 

It is not mere patriotic sentiment, then, that drives Crete to seek 
annexation to Greece. Her life, wealth, and prosperity are depend- 
ent on such annexation. Progress is impossible excepting under 
This is the sole hope for the recovery 
of her place in the Mediterranean entrepéts of trade. Of her pop- 
ulation of 330,000 souls but 28,000 are Mussulmans who enjoy ab- 
solute equality and service in public office. It is with a burst of 
hopeful anticipation that this writer concludes his clear and im- 
portant article with the hope that Crete will certainly end, sooner 
or later, by going back to her mother country. — 77vans/ation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


some such arrangement. 















ANOTHER ORIGIN OF SPECIES 


V ) HAT he asserts to be a new discovery in evolution is com- 

municated to The Popular Science Monthly by Luther 
Burbank, the “plant wizard.” In this contribution, which was 
Arst read as a paper before the American Breeders’ Association, 
Mr. Burbank asserts that a cross between two species of plants 
may summarily give rise to an entirely new species. If the parent 
species are wild, the offspring may possess greater vitality than 
either of the parents and may thus crowd them out. He suggests 
that this may be a more frequent mode of the origin of species 


than has been hitherto suspected. It will be remembered that the 
so-called “wonderberry,” a 
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tion after generation, all repeating themselves after the new and 
unique type. No botanist on earth could do otherwise than classify 
it if found wild as a valid new species, which it truly is, tho so 
summarily produced by crossing.” 

Since the P777us species was originated, Mr. Burbank goes on 
to say, numerous similar cases have attracted attention, such as his 
hybrid known as the “Phenomenal,” produced by crossing the 
Cuthbert raspberry with the native Pacific-Coast blackberry, and 
the Logan berry, both of which, tho a complete blend of two such 
distinct species, yet reproduce from seed as truly as any wild 
species. He goes on: 


“Not only does this new mode hold true under cultivation, but 
species are also summarily 





species produced by Mr. 
Burbank in this way, has 
been criticized as really 
identical with one of the 
parent species. In general, 
Mr. Burbank reminds us, 
the selection that follows 
a successful cross is more 
important than the cross 
itself. He says: 


“Piant-breeding to be 
successful must be con- 
ducted like architecture. 
Definite plans must be 
carefully laid for the pro- 
posed creation; suitable 
materials selected with 
judgment, and these must 
be securely placed in their 
proper order and position. 
No occupation requires 
more accuracy, foresight, 
and skill than does sci- 
entific plan.- or animal- 
breeding. 

“As before noted, the 
first generation after a 
cross has been made is 





produced in a wild state 
by natural crossing. 

“The Western biackcap 
and the Eastern red rasp- 
berry, when growing con- 
tiguots, as they very com- 
monly do in Central British 
America, often cross, form- 
ing an intermediate new 
species which sometimes 
sorely crowds both of the 
parent species, and when 
brought under cultivation 
still firmly maintains its 
intermediate characters, no 
matter how often repro- 
duced from seed.... 
Similar results among wild 
evergreens and deciduous 
trees and shrubs and her- 
baceous plants have been 
frequently and forcefully 
brought to my attention, 
leaving little doubt in my 
own mind that the evolu- 
tion of species is by more 
modes than some are in- 
clined to admit.” 








usually a more or less com- 
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plete blend of all the char-, 
acteristics of both parents ; |. * * 
not only the visible charac- 
ters, but an infinite number 
of invisible ones are inher- 
ent and will shape the future character and destiny of the descend- 
ants, often producing otherwise unaccountable so-called muta- 
tions, saltations, or sports, the selection and perpetuation of which 
give to new plant creations their unique forms and often priceless 
values, like the Burbank potato produced thirty-six years ago and 
which is now grown on this Western coast almost to the exclusion 
of all others (fourteen millions of bushels per annum, besides the 
vast amount grown in the Eastern United States and other coun- 
tries), or the Bartlett pear, Baldwin apple, and navel oranges, all of 
which are variations selected by some keen observer. Millions 
of others are forever buried in oblivion for the lack of such 
an observer. 

“But in this paper I wish to call attention toa not unusual result 
of crossing quite distinct wild species which deserves the most 
careful analysis, as itseems to promise a new text for scientific in- 
vestigation, especially on biometric lines. The subject was most 
forcibly brought to my attention twenty years ago by the singular 
behavior of the second-generation seedlings of raspberry-black- 
berry hybrids. By crossing the Siberian raspberry with our native 
trailing blackberry a thoroughly fixt new species was summarily 
produced. The seedlings of this composite Rudus (named 
Primus), tho a most perfect blend of both parents but resembling 
neither, never reverted either way ; all the seedlings coming much 
more exactly like the new type than do the seedlings of any ordi- 
nary wild rubus. Many thousand plants have been raised genera- 


eh 





SY 
HE HAS FOUND A NEW WAY OF ORIGINATING SPECIES. 


“} Luther Burbank in the dooryard of his little cottage at Santa Rosa, Cal., surrounded 
by his favorite flowers and plants. 


BACTERIA—That the use 
of revolving fans  enor- 
mously increases the num- 
ber of bacteria in the air 
(tho by what means we are 
not told) is shown by recent tests in France, according to 7he 
Flospital (London). Says this paper: 


“The use of ventilators with revolving fans has become very 
common in large public buildings, especially restaurants and shops. 
In most cases these ventilators communicate with the outside, and 
they are installed, of course, with the idea of ventilating and puri- 
fying the air within by increasing the rate of exchange with the 
external atmosphere. But revolving fans are also frequently used, 
especially in hot weather, simply to produce a cooling effect by 
setting up acurrent of air inside. Drs. A. Sartory and A. Filas- 
sier have examined the bacteriological effect of these fans and 
ventilators upon the atmosphere within; and have communicated 
their results to a recent meeting of the Société de Biologie. They 
find that these appliances enormously increase the bacterial con- 
tent of the air. Their experiments were numerous and varied, but 
it will suffice to refer to one or two. Thus ina restaurant of 400 
cubic meters analysis of the air béfore the fan was working showed 
12,500 bacteria per cubic meter ; after working the fan for one hour 
23,000 bacteria, and after two hours 45,000 bacteria. In another 
café of 600 cubic meters the number of bacteria rose from 12,000 
to 39,000 after the fan was working for one hour. In every in- 
stance, in fact, the number of bacteria per cubic meter was doubled, 
or even quadrupled. As the authors point out, with these facts 
such appliances can not but be regarded as dangerous and detri- 
mental to the public health.” 
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MARINE STUDIES IN GLASS-BOTTOMED 
BOATS 


NOVEL and valuable ally to science education has been 
established in California in the boat with a glass bottom, de- 

clares Prof. C. F, Holder, an expert writer on marine life. In these 
transparent craft the naturalist or layman can visit the homes of 


the animals to be studied and observe their habits in their native 














The photographs illustrating this article were taken by Dr. Charles Frederick Holder and 


pubhshed in ‘“‘ The National Geographic Magazine,”’ 


ONE OF THE GLASS-BOTTOMED BOATS. 


environment. Visitors to the beautiful Bay of Avalon, about thirty 
miles from San Pedro, the port of Los Angeles, are met, not by 
hackmen, but by the captains of glass-bottomed boats, who cry: 
“Here you are! Marine Jimmie’s boat, only 50cents!” “Take 
the Cleopatra,” or “ Right away now for the Marine Gardens!” 
ame skippers are not expert scientists and their zoological lore 

‘is not by the card,” remarks Dr. Holder, in Zhe ational Geo- 
graphic Magazine (Washington), but “it is original” and is suffi- 
cient for the average tourist, whose own knowledge is “rather 


hazy.” For this reason— 


“It makes little difference whether a sea-hare is described as an 
insect, as the public long ago accepted the dictum of Montgomery, 
the poet, that the coral animal is an insect, and all the zoologists 
since have been unable to change their opinion. The object-lesson 
of the trip is a very valuable one, however, and a better or more 
fascinating way to study marine zoology could not be designed, as 
a marvelous horde of strange and beautiful creatures are passed 
in review, 


The glass-bottomed boat is not a new device, but these craft 
have greatly multiplied of late, till about $100,000 is invested in 
the business : 


“The boats are made on the island, and range from rowboats 
with glass bottoms to large side-wheel steamers valued at $3,000. 
There is a fleet of them, big and little, and they skim over the 
kelp beds, and have introduced an altogether new variety of en- 
tertainment and zoological study combined. 

“The boat is made by having the bottom to the extent of the 
boards beside the keel to the width of three feet from bow to stern 
replaced by thick plate-glass, set inside of a railing so that the 
glass can not touch the bottom; even if it did, the observer looks 
down through a well, his elbows comfortably resting on the padded 
edge. As the boat moves slowly along, every object on the bottom 
can be distinctly seen, as the glass magnifies it. The best view 
doub:'ess is had from the small boats, as they can go well inshore, 
but both have their advantages. ..... 

“The submarine scenery is particularly attractive here. The 
entire island, nearly sixty miles around, is lined with a forest of 
Nereocystis, or kelp, a huge vine whose leaves rise and fold and 
unfold in the water, the abiding-place of countless animals of all 
kinds. This fringe rises in deep water ten or twenty feet from 
the rocks, and inshore are myriad forms of algz of various colors, 
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to which the skippers have given fanciful names, as the Yosemite, 
the Grand Cafion of the Sea, the Great Divide, etc., all of which 
adds to the piquancy of the amusement. 

“The divers often follow the boats around, and for a bit will 
dive for haliotis shells, which doubtless they have planted, tho 
almost every rock has its living shell. As the boat moves over 
the shallow water of Avalon Bay, exclamations come quick and 
often, as one scene melts away and another appears, and the entire 
range of color is exhausted before the trip is over.” 


The fauna of this region, Mr. Ilolder tells us, is particularly 
interesting, as many of the animals seen are peculiar to it. The 
accompanying illustrations, from photographs taken under Mr. 
Holder’s supervision, show the various animals as seen through 
the glass-bottom boat, The writer asserts 
that they are the first photographs of the living Pacific-Coast fishes 
ever made. We read further: 


alive and under water. 


“The kelp itself forms a beautiful picture, its rich olive hue 
when it catches the sun looking not unlike a great band of amber 
against the vivid turquoise of the water, as deep water is so near 
the shore that often one can dive into blue water 
CORES sees ce 

Tat 2 sunbiatan had been arranged it would not appear more 
artificial, as at every move of the glass-bottom. boat something 
new is seén through the window, as tho prearranged. The scenery 
changes every moment, and as there is a slight ground swell, just 
sufficient to lift the curtains of the weed and move them to one 
side, then back again, strange things constantly appear. Now the 
vista is green. Presto! the tidal scene-shifter makes it purple of 
a gorgeous hue; then comes the cavern of the sea, ‘In gulfs en- 
chanted where the Siren sings,’ faced with a most delicate green, 
in which swim blue and gold fishes. 

“Drifting out a little, into water thirty feet deep, we see that 
Santa Catalina is a big offshore Sierra, as we can now look down 
the precipitous slopes into water of an indigo-blue shade, the most 
exquisite blue imaginable, with a background here and there of 
dim shadowy shapes. Prichard, the well-known submarine artist, 


from the 














DEVIL FISH: SANTA CATALINA ISLAND. 
Seen through a glass-bottomed boat. 


has gone down in diver’s armor at Tahiti and painted such scenes, 
and only those who have been divers or who have gone on a cruise 
ona Santa Catalina glass-bottom boat can appreciate their real 
beauty. Lying on one side is a mass of peculiar mazarine blue. 
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Ina moment we make it out as aschool of blue-eyed perch of Cali- 
fornia, a fish about a foot long, with eyes like turquoise. In the 
peculiar light that sifts down through the keip they appear blue, 
and are all headed in the same direction and lying near the bottom. 
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added. It is entirely different if gasoline which has been kept in 
a partlyempty can for some time is brought in contact with a 
lighted match or candle, or if the can should be opened near a 
flame or light of any kind, as an explosion will be the result of 


such carelessness. The explosion is due to the 








gases formed in the can, and these mixt with air 


are highly explosive ; but nothing known at present 
will prevent this except precaution. And if there 
were a remedy, it would naturally have to destroy 
the qualities of the gasoline which make it valua- 
ble; that is, its ability to vaporize rapidly and at 
a low temperature. We made an analysis of both 
chemicals, which were offered at 50 cents a bottle 
containing less than an ounce of material, and found 
them to be common table-salt, dyed the colors 
above mentioned. 

“What attracts the attention of the general pub- 
lic at present is a 
ashes 


material supposed to make 
and to our personal 
knowledge was bought, at very fancy prices. We 
took the trouble to analyze a package, and found 
that it contained powdered calcium carbid with 30 
per cent. of free lime and coal dust. Whether 
these impurities mixt or their 


burn. It is sold, 


were purposely 








TILE MIMIC SCULPINS IMITATING ROCKS. 


“In midwater are countless kelp fishes, graceful swimmers, 
while below them there are others still more radiant in yellow, 
white, brown, andred. Sometimesashark sails slowly along with 
its remoras or sucking-fishes following or fastened to it. They 
will often wander away and look curiously up into the big window 
down into which peer scores of faces in a row.” 


CHEMICAL FAKES 


~RAUDS punishable under the Pure Food and Drug Act are 
by no means the only ones of the kind that flourish. As 
matters stand now, a man who sells water as an emetic may be 
punished, but if he claims that it is an application for making 
wood fireproof, he may go scot-free. Swindlers will dovbtless 
take notice. An article contributed to Zhe Sctentific American 
by A. F. Kunberger specifies some of these chemical fakes. He 
says: 

“Some years ago a sample of a chemica. supposed to render 
wood fireproof was submitted to us for analysis. A careful exami- 
nation proved it to be common table-salt, for which a price of 
25 cents a package (about one pound) was 


presence was due to an inferior grade of carbid, 
we did not consider sufficiently important to in- 
vestigate. Any average intelligence 
ought to know that ash isa mineral admixture of coal and is 
non-combustible. All statements made by careless investigators 
to the effect that the addition of any of these compounds to 
their coal increased the calorific or heating-power are ridiculous, 
and the good results exist only in the imagination of the user. 


person of 


The e‘ficient way to obtain all the heating-value contained in the 
fuel is to have proper grates and draft facilities, and to keep them 
cleaa. Clinker and ash should be removed by frequent raking, 
since too hard raking carries a large quantity of unburned coal 
into the ash. 

“There are hundreds of other compounds of a similar nature, 
which fiourish long enough to fill the pockets of the ‘discoverer,’ 
and we can not caution the reader too emphatically to stop to 
consider the feasibility of a 


so-called discovery before buying 
it and recommending it without having seriously investigated its 
merits.” 


GLASS THAT CONDUCTS ELECTRICITY—Glass of all com- 
mon kinds is an insulator, but an electrically conducting glass has 
just been invented, which may have various uses. This glass, we 
are tel by Cosmos (Paris), is composed of a mixture of 32 parts 





asked, and undoubtedly was paid by scores 
of buyers. We know, ofcourse, that salt acts 
to a certain extent as a protection; but by no 
means does it make wood fireproof, and at 
the best it is worth less than 1 cent a pound. 
Some time later two samples, one a_ pink 
and the other a blue chemical, were sub- 
mitted to us for examination. A circular 
stated that the blue chemical added to gaso- 
line would render it non-explosive; the same 
was claimed for the pink chemical, if added 
to kerosene or coal-oil. The circular also 
contained a number of testimonials from 
persons who one would expect should 
know better, but undoubtedly they were not 
thinking deeply enough to consider what 
harm could grow out of their indorsement. 
“One of the testers, the chief of the Fire 
Department of one of our large Eastern 
cities, stated that in his presence the chemical 
was placed in a can containing gasoline, the 
fluid being ignited in the can and poured into 
another containing gasoline without explo- 
ding either of them. We wish to state that the 
oil termed gasoline is not explosive, and it 











ignited in an open can will burn with a smoky 
flame, so there was no merit in the material 


SCENE THROUGH THE GLASS-BOTTOMED BOAT. 


Showing black and white sea-flowers 
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By courtesy of ** Engineering News,’ New York. 


THE SAN LUISITO BRIDGE AT MONTEREY. 


Showing the ordinary amount of water in the stream. Thousands 
are reported starving as a result of the rise of this river, and the Red 


Cross is asking aid. 


HOW NATURE 
silicate of soda, 5 of borax, o.8 of lead oxid, and o.2 of antimoniate 
of soda. Says this paper: 

“The glass into whose composition enter the above-mentioned 
substances is refractory to the action of acids and opposes to the 
passage of the electric current a resistance nearly 1,000 times 
smaller than that of ordinary glass. The new glass is utilized par- 
ticularly for making the disks of electrometers and electroscopes. 
In these latter devices thin filaments of the new glass may even 
be substituted for the usual gold leaves.”— 7vauslation made for 
THe LIrerary DtGcest. 


THE RECENT MEXICAN FLOODS 


ee 
in August last are of interest not only trom their volume 


and the rapidity of their rise, but also for some reasons that have 


[ HE unprecedented tloods that took place in Monterey 


prompted Engineering News (New York, September 14) to pub- 
lish a special study of them, made and reported by G, R. G. Con- 
way. chief engineer of the Monterey Water Works. Says Mr. 
Conway : 


“The great tlood of August 27 and 28 was preceded on Aug 33 
10, and 11 by a flood of considerable magnitude, greater indeed 
; This flood fol- 
lowed a period of exceptional drought which is supposed to have 
been more severe than any drought during the last thirty years. 
During the year previous to these floods only about 10 inches of 
rain had fallen, while in the previous months from January to 
August 10, only 8 inches was recorded. 

“At midnight on August 9, rain began to fall heavily and from 
that time until 6 P.M. on August 11, 13.35 inches of rain was re- 
corded inthe rain-gage at the Water-Works Company’s office. 

“The river continued to run for a few days, and its bed at Mon- 
terey then dried up completely. It should be remarked that under 
normal conditions the Santa Catarina River is dry at Monterey. 
What water there is flowing in the river above ground is taken out 
for irrigation purposes 12 miles above Monterey. It is only on 
two or three occasions during the year when there is any flow at 
all in the river at Monterey. 

“Hardly had this flood disappeared when the river was subjected 
to another enormous flow and on the evening of the 27th, about 11 
p.M., the river came down in an enormous volume and with great 
velocity, practically destroying a great part of San Luisito and the 
low-lying districts north of the river.” ; 


than any which had occurred since the year 13881. 


The greatest flood period, we are told, occurred on the evening 
of August 27, when the approaches at the south end of the San 
Luisito bridge gave way, thus directing the current to the south, 
sweeping away hundreds of houses, and obliterating many streets 


on both sides of the river. We read further: 


OVERWHELMS 


By courtesy of “ Engineering News,’? New York. 


VIEW UPSTREAM AT THE HEIGHT OF THE FLOOD 


The bridge is seen in the background at the right. The main 
stream of the torrent is sweeping over the spot where the suburb otf 
San Luisito stood. 


THE WORK OF MAN. 

“The bridge itself is a two-span structure of reeniorced con- 
crete. It hada flood area of only 1,680 square feet, but it stood 
the torrent and was the means of saving much valuable property 
to the north of the city, as it acted as adam and deflected the main 
scour southward. . 

“From approximate observations made, the velocity of the cur- 
rent was about 15 miles per hour. From a cross-section of the 
river the flood section was found to be 12,650 square feet; 
this gives the enormous discharge of 278,000 cubic feet per 
second. 

“This computation of maximum flow the writer believes to be a 
conservative one, taking into consideration the facts that the floods 
of August 9, 10, and rt had completely saturated the limestone 
strata of the water-shed area, and also the fact that the whole of 
the region above Monterey is barren, precipitous, and free from 
vegetation or plant growth of any kind, and that a maximum in- 
tensity of the rainfall, viz., 1.50 inches and 1.80 inches per hour, 
was attained on Friday night. the 27th, and in the morning of 
Saturday, the 28th. We can therefore safely assume a discharge 
of at least 75 per cent. of the total] rainfall. 

“At every point along the river the underflow water appeared at 
the surface and the temporary wells of the Water-Works Company’s 
infiltration gallery rose about 20 feet, or practically to the surface 
of the river, altho at a considerable distance from it. Assuming, 
then, as a fair average 1 inch of rainfall per hour over the whole 
water-shed we obtain with a distharge of 75 per cent. of the total 
quantity about 265,000 cubic feet per second, or an average on both 
methods of calculation of 271,500 cubic feet per second—a rate of 
run-off equal to about 590 cubic feet per second per square mile of 
water-shed.” 


FRENCH PRAISE OF AMERICAN NURSES—<According to 
Professor Pozzi, a distinguished French surgeon who has been 
making a tour of the United States, this country is the paradise of 


the trained nurse. The Professor, according to The Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gazette, returns to his home with a high opinion of our 


hospitals and our medical service ingeneral. Says this magazine: 


“ According to the daily papers, he believes that the crowning 
triumph of American hospitals is their nursing-staff; there is 
nothing in German, English, or French hospitals to equal the 
nursing service which the doctor found in our institutions. 

“The American nurse is a lady, the Professor observes, and is 
on the same social plane as the doctor or the wealthy patient. She 
enjoys vastly more consideration than falls to the Jot of the French 
nurse, who comes from the lower ranks of society and receives 
very low pay for her work.” 

Dr. Pozzi is quoted directly as follows : 


“In Paris a head nurse receives $16 a month: in the United 
States the nurse with a diploma gets from $1oo to $120 a month, 
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with her lodging, food, and iaundry ; she has a tea-room to receive 
her friends in and a library—and she has certain hours of liberty 
each day. It is safe to say that an American nurse has a position, 
from a pecuniary point of view, three or four times superior to that 
of a head nurse in our hospitals.” 


The reviewer concludes : 

“The rich Parisian family would never think of letting the 
nurse dine at the family table. Never could a young man in good 
society marry a nurse who had endeared herself to him by her ex- 
cellent service. But in America the Professor can point to many 
such alliances—indeed, he is inclined to look upon nursing as a 


natural stepping-stone to a happy marriage, in this Jand, the para- 
dise of the trained nurse.” 


GREAT CANADIAN TUNNELS—Press reports from Montreal 
state that work has been completed on the greatest tunneling ever 
attempted in Canada, namely, the two spiral tunnels on the main 
line of the Canadian Pacific between Field and Hector. 
The Railway World (New York, August 20): 

“Several miles will be added to the length of the track, together 
with more than a mile of tunneling and a couple of bridges, but 
the ‘Big Hill’ grade will be so reduced as to more than double the 
tractive power of the locomotives. While the work meant the ex- 
cavation cf 650,000 cubic yards of virgin rock, the employment of 
1,000 men for twenty months, the boring of about 1.5 miles of tun- 
nels through mountains 10,000 feet high, and the building of two 
bridges over the Kicking Horse River, it is estimated that it will 


prove a splendid investment for the Canadian Pacific. 


Says 


It will re- 
duce this big grade from 4.5 to a maximum of 2.2. This will mean 
that the biggest obstacle to the running of trains over the Rocky 
Mountains has been removed, and that in the future on this section 
of the line two engines will be able .to do much more work than 
four have hitherto been able to do, at one-third less expense to the 
company, and with an almost complete elimination of the ever- 
present risk to life of operating trains on a steep grade, The cost 
of the improvement was $1,560,000.” 














By conrtesy of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
SPIRAL TUNNEL ON THE CANADIAN PACIFIC 


The track is seen entering the mountain at the lower level in the 
center of the picture and emerging at a higher level from the portal 
in the lower right-hand corner. 


HOW MAN 


THE LITERARY 





DIGEST 


GROWTH IN COLORED SOILS—The etfect of the color of 


soils on the growth of vegetation has been studied in France at 
the experimental vineyard of Montpellier, with interesting results. 


Says Cossios (Paris): 


“ The experimenter covered the surface of a vineyard with a thin 
layer of cement, easily traversed by moisture, leaving a smal! 
space around each stem. Then he painted part of the surface 
white, part black, and part red, and he found that the red and 
black plantations were almost twice as vigorous as the white. 

The temperature of the soil is much higher under the red and 
black, and the activity of the vegetation increases with this tem- 
perature. It should be remembered that the vineyards of the 
Midi have generally reddish soils and that those of the Charentes 
are normally blackish.” 


Translation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


SCIENCE BREVITIES 


‘“‘ THE mere mass of the concrete floor and side walls of the locks at Gatun will 
be sufficient to give them great stability,’ says The Scientific American, “ but, 
with a view to adding a further safeguard against rupture in the event, say. of 
earthquake shock, the government engineers intend to reinforce the concrete by 
embedding in it no less than seven thousand tons of old rail. This metal consists 
partly of a light rail which was used during the era of French construction, and 
partly of more modern American rails, which have been so badly bent that they 
can no longer be used in the track.” 

“An ‘American colony’ of a very interesting character has recently been 
installed near Guildford, in Surrey, where an attempt is being made to 
acclimatize the American robin (Aferula England,”’ says 
Nature (London), “‘Seventeen birds—nine cocks and eight hens 


ported last spring, and after being kept for a short time in a 


migratoria) in 
were im 
large open-air 
aviary, all, with the exception of two or three pairs, were liberated about the 
middle of June. They mated immediately 
at once. The nests 


, and began nest-building almost 
coarse, bulky constructions 
little attempt at concealment, and clutches of from four to five blue eggs, about 
the size of those of the thrush, were laid 
between forty and fifty 


were placed in trees, with 





Old and young, the birds now number 
Fears are entertained that at the approach of winter 
these robins, impelled by their strong migratory instinct, will leave England 
and become hopelessly dispersed; but those who know the nature of the birds 
are confident that by feeding them abundantly as cold weather draws on they 


can be induced to remain as permanent residents.” 








\ 








By courtesy of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
THE TWO PORTALS OF ANOTHER SPIRAL TUNNEL. 


When the engineer is “up against’ a mountain side, and can 
go no farther, he cleverly carries his road into the mountain, turns an 
almost complete circle on a rising grade, and emerges at a point 
where he can continue his road 


OUTWITS NATURE. 





REVIEWING DR: ELIOT 


HE publication of Dr. Eliot’s address on the “ Religion of 
the Future” in 7he Harvard Theological Review (October) 
removes all grounds for further misconception. It has been 
charged that in newspaper accounts of his address before the 
Harvard Summer School of Theology last July his ideas were mis- 
represented. But we find no disparity between our account of 
July 31 taken from the New York 77zbune and the full text of the 
address save that ideas merely suggested are in the full report 
greatly amplified. 
The New Religion, as Dr. Eliot conceives it, “will not be based 
“There will be no 
personifications of primitive forcesof nature,” . . 


upon authority, either spiritual or temporal.” 
. “no worship 
exprest or implied of dead ancestors,”. . . “no identification of 
any human being, however majestic in character, with the Eternal 
Deity.” 


The new religion “will not deal chiefly with sorrow and 
. . it will “believe neither in Satan 


. . it “willnot rely on either asudden conversion 


death, but with joy and life” . 
nor in witches” . 
in this world or a sudden paradise in the next.” The new religion 
“God 

The 


new religion “builds on the actual experience of men and women 


“rejects the entire conception of man as a fallen being.” 
will be so immanent that no intermediary will be needed.” 
and of human society asa whole.” It will be “in harmony with 
the great secular movements—democracy, individualism, social 
idealism, and zeal for education, the spirit of research, the modern 
tendency to welcome the new, the fresh powers of preventive 
medicine, and the recent advances in business and industrial ethics 
—but also in essential agreement with the direct personal teachings 
of Jesus, as they are reported in the Gospels.” 

With the publication of the full text of the address the various 
sections of the religious press are given a chance to orientate 
themselves, and we find the expected contradictory judgments 
upon his views. Zhe Christian Register (Boston, Unitarian) is 
reminded of the familiar theorem in geometry, “Given one side 
and two angles of a triangle, to find the other two sides,” and goes 
on to assert its belief that “in nocommentary of recent times upon 
the religious and ethical conditions of the age could there have 
been a clearer and more mathematical calculation of the angles of 
modern thought to determine the character and location of future 


religious interests.” For along time to come, so this journal be- 


lieves, this address will indicate “the drift of religious activity,” 
and, further, it foresees a future period when “it will be referred to 
as one of the best statements, if not the accepted classical state- 
ment, of the actual condition of religion at the beginning of the 
twentieth century.” This estimate, signed by Lewis G. Wilson, 
purports to represent the position of the American Unitarian Asso- 
by The Temple 


Careful reading of the address, says the 


ciation. Not dissimilar is the view exprest 
(Louisville, Jewish). 
editor of this journal, will disappoint and disarm those valiant 
defenders of religion who believed Dr. Eliot’s address to contain 
an alarming attack onreligion, such as “ would call into service all 
their powers and weapons of protection.” The writer regrets that 


Dr. Eliot should display “but scant appreciation of Judaism ” and 
that “with all his vast knowledge covering diverse provinces ot 


science,” he should seem to be “no more familiar with the history 


and growth of Judaism than many another erudite scholar.” Asa 
result— 

“All the references to Judaism in his article are either to the 
most primitive stage of Jewish belief and history, or to legendary 
ingredients. Concerning the high moral precepts of the Jewish 
prophets, the lofty flights of devotion of the Jewish psalmists, the 
universalistic outlook of Israel’s greatest preachers—in a word, 


concerning the religion of those prophets of whom such a critical 
scientist as Professor Huxley has said that they taught the sum 
and substance and acme of religion—Dr. Eliot has not a word to 
say. Only to the racial, or anthropomorphic, or other features of 
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the ancient Hebraic religion that he chances to dislike, does Dr. 
Eliot allude.” 


Journals representing evangelical and Catholic faith are not so 
acquiescent. Zhe /uterior (Chicago, Congregational) character- 
izes the address as a “swing to Pantheism.” The editor of Zhe 
Freeman’s Journal (New York, Roman Catholic) defines it as “a 
watered-down Unitarianism, inasmuch as it would seem to tender 
an inviting haven to men who have lost belief in positive or 
authoritative religion, yet are striving to retain some belief in God.” 
The judgment of this editor upon the deliverances of Dr. Eliot 
seems to 7/e Il estern Christiax Advocate (Cincinnati, Metho- 
dist Episcopal) “so just that all Evangelical Christians can well 
join in its expression.” It quotes The Freeman’s Journal to this 
effect : 


“The cld genus homo is not the sort to worship a multiplication 
of infinities, or look on surgeons as sacred ministers performing 
holy rites. Mankind will have a real religion, or none at all. It 
wants a God to love and fear and pray to. A creedless religion is 
a thoughtless religion. But the bulk of his message is too com- 
monplace and this-worldly to deserve the sacred name of religion. 
How can it fulfil the functions of the ancient faith ? Would any 
man be willing to die for its principles? Is it a religion for the 
world-weary and the disconsolate ? Does it afford any curb for 
passion or help in time of temptation? The new religion will 
neither satisfy the needs of religious natures, nor hold the allegi- 
ance of those who through various causes are forsaking the ancient 
faith. It is a house built half-way down on a steep and slippery 
hillside, and below it lie the quagmires of agnosticism and pessi- 
mism. Those who would escape to solid ground must rise on the 
wings of faith. History repeats itself. Many things change, but 
the mind of God and the nature of man remain.” 

The New York Examiner (Baptist), on reading the full text of 
Dr. Eliot’s lecture, feels that it deserves, “if anything, severer 
condemnation than followed the briefer report.” Of his statement 
that “the religion of the future will not be gloomy, ascetic, or 
maledictory,” it remarks : 


“Well, the religion of the present isn’t, so far as it is the genuine 
New-Testament variety. Doesn’t Dr. Ejilot know that New- 
Testament Christianity, wherever reproduced to-day—and there 
is alot of itabroad in the world—is essentially joyous, companion- 
able, and sweet-thinking and speaking ? He is not claiming any- 
thing new for his new religion ; but heis, insome of his statements, 
grievously maligning much of the religious life of to-day.” 


The Congregationalist and Christian World (New York), taking 
a middle ground in judgment, observes : 


“ Among the impressions we have received in reading this lecture 
are these: That most of the published estimates of this ‘new re- 
ligion’ have been misrepresentations made to startle readers and 
to be attacked ; that the lecture contains many sentences which, 
by being separated from the context, are singularly suited to be 
used to misrepresent the author’s meaning. Weare imprest also 
with Dr. Eliot’s masterly grasp of the religious forces at work in 
the development of civilization during the last century and his pro- 
foundly religious character, in which the intellect holds steady 
control over the emotions. The lecture suggests to us the inade- 
quacy of prophecy, not only because of the limitations of the 
prophet’s vision, but also because of the limitations of the power 
of his hearers to apprehend the meaning of prophecy.” 

But the belief in the supremacy of Christ and his power as the 
redeemer of mankind, observes this Congregational journal, “fails 
to find expression in President Eliot’s lecture, tho the spirit of 
Christ is not absent from it ”— 


“He says that in the unfolding of the twentieth-century religion 
the revelation which Jesus gave to mankind becomes more wonder- 
ful than ever. Certainly the ideal which Dr. Eliot presents will 
interest all thoughtful readers of his lecture, and no one will dis- 
sent from its key-note, that ‘the central thought of the new religion 
will therefore be a humane and worthy idea of God, thoroughly 
consistent with the nineteenth-century revelations concerning man 
and nature, and with all the tenderest and loveliest teachings 
which have come down to us from the past.’” 








THE 
SALOON CENSORSHIP OF THE CHURCH 


“7 HE Church, according to a journal published in the interests 
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of wholesale liquor-selling, is wandering from “its proper 
sphere.” It is entering into “the arena of party politics (especially 
in its aid to the Antisaloon League) and is therefore reminded by 
Mida’s Criterion (Chicago) that such an act is “contrary to the 


genius and spirit of this nation as expressly stipu- 
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“JULIA’S BUREAU” 


MN R. STEAD’S “bureau” of communication with departed 
A souls is said to be in working order, and many successful 
efforts to communicate with the other world are affirmed. Not 
long ago he’ wrote a magazine article which we quoted, setting 
forth his determination to estabiish an office where people by the 





lated in the Constitution adopted by our fore- 
fathers.” Notwithstanding the safeguards thus 
laid down against the encroachment of the Church 
upon grounds alien to her province, there have not 
been wanting, we read, “bigots in the churches 
that have all along sought for recognition of the 
Church by the State, such as in the matter of 
education of the young, and of the observance of 
Sunday, exemption, of churches, parsonages, and 
Church lands from taxation, and the like; all of 
which are contrary to the spirit of the Constitution.” 
This journal does not wish to be understood as 
denying to church-members the rights of citizens. 
It objects to the Church as a factor in the discussion 
of secular matters and goes on to ventilate its 
views of the case in such observations as these : 














“For example, the observance of Sunday should, 
as far as the civil law is concerned, be sought for 
on the ground of the moral and physical benefits 
to be derived from rest from labor, and not on 
religious ground. That isthe province of the Church to inculcate 
and for its members to accept voluntarily. The spheres of the 
Church and the State should be as carefully separated as that of 
the legislative and the judiciary in the State. Thus and thus 
only can there be harmonious cooperation, the fruit of which is 
personal liberty. 

“In these days the question we are discussing has become a 
burning issue everywhere. For in its last analysis the struggle pre- 
cipitated by the Antisaloon League on the pretext of the abuses 
that have crept into the conduct of the saloon, is between the 
Church and State, which should rule in the conduct of public 
affairs. 

“Should the legally conducted saloon be driven out, this will 
only be the beginning of Church domination. Whetted with victory 
it will seek other spheres to conquer, unless an outraged citizenry, 
incensed at the encroachments on liberty, should arise in their 
might, put the Church back to its own sphere, depriving it of all 
the privileges such as exemption from taxation, etc., that it now 
enjoys contrary to the spirit of the Constitution. 

“Such an intrusion of the Church into the political sphere is 
attended with evil and only evil continually. Tyranny steps in, 
and a new standard for membership is set up and all who do not 
fall down and worship the new image of prohibition, which can 
not be found in the Bible, are ostracized or cast out of the synagog 
entirely. 

“When we find the Speaker of the Alabama legislature declaring 
in his place the Church should rule, we are coming pretty near to 
the end of usurpation and encroachment, when this heresy is thus 
given quasi-official indorsement. 

“The ministers have in many cases lost their heads and hundreds 
are abandoning their pulpits to engage in this political propaganda, 
lured on in many cases by the prospect of increased shekels. They 
are bringing political pressure to bear, assisting in political trades, 
and trying to frighten by the claim that they have the votes of their 
members behind them. They are driving out those of their tlock 
who will not bow the neck to their priestcraft. 

“How can the Church as achurch be benefited bv all this up- 
heaval and return to abandoned politics ? 

“How long will the churches pull together in a common cause, 
and which church will secure the best division of the political 
spoils ? 

“The whole thing is wrong, and there can come nothing but evil 
out of it. Let us hope that in time the cool-headed church people 
will be in the ascendency, put a stop to this subversive work of the 
zealots, and restore the Church to its proper sphere.” 


WHERE TRYSTS ARE 


About half a dozen engagements a day are kept in this room, formerly Mr. Stead’s office. 


KEPT WITH THE SPIRITS 


payment of asmall contribution to the “ Borderland Library ” could 


talk with friends who had entered the spirit world. His agent 
for communications on the other side is his familiar known as 
“Julia,” identical with an American lady whom he once knew and 
with whom, since her death, he acknowledges frequent communi- 
cation. Inhis articlein Zhe Fortnightly Review (May) he as- 
serted that he “would not assume the responsibility of making the 
attempt if Julia had not assured me that she will personally decide 


which cases the bureau shall take in hand.” The “bureau” is 
his former private office in Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, and 
, 


on the door one reads the legend “The Sanctum: Private.” Over 


this is a photograph of Linni’s “Silence.” The further description 
of this room we quote from the London Dazly Mail: 


“Here in this handsome apartment, its walls covered with pho- 
tographs of the celebrities whom Mr. Stead has known in such 
large numbers, persons who desire to communicate with departed 
loved ones can, so it is claimed, have their desire gratified should 
the conditions be favorable. 

“*Julia’s Bureau’ was opened at the end of April for ‘communi- 
cations between the living and the so-called dead in cases where 
there is a strong tie of affection between those who have been tem- 
porarily severed by death.’ Each applicant who desires to use it 
has to fill out a form in which he or she declares the belief that 
‘the deceased would desire such an opening up of communication 
as earnestly as does the applicant.’ 

“At present the number of applications is about half a dozen a 
day, and it is declared that, of the cases accepted, about 75 per 
cent. have ‘gone through ’—that is, communication is believed to 
have been established. 

“The combination of modern business methods with spiritualism 
is piquant, to say the least. In Mr. Stead’s offices there is nothing 
except some rows of ‘spirit-photographs’ to suggest anything un- 
common. Persons with appaqintments with one or other of the 
mediums stay in a waiting-room, which somehow reminds one of 
a dentist’s ante-chamber, until they can be attended to. 

“Each applicant must subscribe a guinea to the Borderland 
Library, but otherwise there is no set charge, and Mr. Stead says 
that on the average each case costs him $10. It is claimed that 
the greatest pains are taken to obtain mediums of reliability and 
honesty, and, should nothing result in a particular case from a sit- 
ting with one sort of medium, the applicant tries other kinds, until 
satisfaction is obtained, or the attempt is abandoned as hopeless.” 





THE 
THE KONGO ACQUITTAL 


HE durance of the Kongo missionaries, whose plight we con- 

sidered last week, has been relieved. Dispatches from 
Leopoldville, dated October 5, report that Rev. W. H. Sheppard, 
charged with “calumnious denunciation” by one of the Kongo 
concession companies, has been acquitted. Previously the charge 
against Rev. William M. Morrison, similarly indicted, had been 
dropt. The suit was based on an article appearing in the Kasai 
Herald. The New York 7Z77éune thinks the acquittal of Dr. 
Sheppard highly creditable tothe new Kongo government tribunal 


at Leopoldville, and makes these further comments : 


“The prosecution of Dr. Sheppard and also of his colleague, 
Dr. Morrison, savored throughout unpleasantly of persecution. 
There is little doubt that the real provocation of it was their ex- 
posures of the cruelties and barbarities of agents of the Govern- 
ment or of trading companies in the Kongo State. But nobody 
dared to deny or to attempt to disprove the substantial accuracy 
of their reports. Suit was therefore brought against them for an 
article which had been published in their mission paper and which 
appears to have erred on the one technical point of calling a cer- 
tain company a ‘chartered’ company, when it was not actually 
*chartered,’ but merely had a ‘concession.’ 

“The American State Department secured a postponement of 
the trial to a date which would afford the defendants suitable time 
to prepare their case, and instructed the American Consul-General 
in the Kongo to watch the trial closely. Mr. Emile Vandervelde, 
one of the most eminent members of the Belgian Parliament, vol- 
unteered his services for the defense, Before trial the case against 
Dr. Morrison was dropt, but that against Dr. Sheppard was pushed, 
largely, it is thought, because he is a negro and because, as a Fel- 
low of the Royal Geographical Society, he has done much to en- 
lighten Great Britain concerning misrule in the Kongo. 

“Complete details of the trial are not yet at hand, but the fact 
that Dr. Sheppard has been acquitted by a Belgian court in the 
heart of the Kongo State is highly significant. Apologists for 
Kongo misrule have long railed against the missionaries as liars 
and slanderers in the pay of the British enemies of the Kongo. 
But now a Kongo court acquits as blameless one of the very fore- 
most and most outspoken of those missionaries. That wil] be gen- 
erally interpreted as meaning that the charges made by the mis- 
sionaries were true, and that, as a result of the making of them, 
a new order of affairs has been established in the Kongo, under 
which justice and not assassination is dealt out to men who have 
the courage to tell the truth, no matter how unpleasant or damaging 


it may be to some of the powers that be. The result of this trial 


at Leopoldville is most auspicious for the future of the Kongo 


State.” 


RELIGION IN WORK—The daily task, declares a writer in the 


London WeZzox, can not be properly performed without a sort of 


religious unselfishness. ‘To take up the cross daily and follow the 
Master is what thousands of the workers in office and factory have 
learned to do. The teachers and toilers of the world are really 
acting under the direct or indirect influence and inspiration of that 
gospel which works nowadays with something of the inevitable 


persistency of a natural force. Thus we read: 


“One can not glance at the reports of the factory: or school-in- 


spectors without realizing that most of them are making a con- 
science of what they do, that their work interests and stimulates 


them, that they are doing much more than the mechanical mini- 
mum, and that an ideal of social service is steadily in their minds. 


They are not working for themselves; they are working for their 


fellow men. It is a crude cynicism which assumes that nothing 
but the hope of unlimited gain can spur to energy or evoke the 
manhood of a mind.” 

The great discoverers of the world were not actuated by the 
hope of gain in the toils, dangers, and night-long vigils to which 
they submitted themselves, There was a bright motive of Chris- 


tian disinterestedness in it all. Moreover: 


“Gain was not the chief stimulus of the medieval craftsman, It 
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had even in the nineteenth century only a secondary place in the 
lives of scholars, artists, scientists, architects, engineers, and 
medical men. . Generaticns of doctors have worked with incessant 
energy and self-sacrifice upon discoveries and inventions, which 
the etiquette of their caste forbade them to patent or monopolize. 
The really virile mind is more often an intelligence which desires 
to fling itself into some largely disinterested work of organization 
or reform, discovery or social service, than a mechanism which 
will give forth its best only under the stimulus of great profit.” 


This is true also of the public service. The mayor, the alder- 
man, the clerk or typewriter in government service, declares this 
writer, can do his best only when he is working under the stimulus 
of a religious sense of duty, and it is when this sense is absent that 


inefficiency and misgovernment begin. 


“THE CHURCH OF MINIMUMS” 
bE HE Church of to-day is addicted to a habit which the Chicago 


Interior labels “the habit of the minimum.” Its thraldom 
to this habit is compared to the enslavement of men to vice, and 
the limitations that are imposed by this enslavement are various. 


One of these is the minimum habit of belief, of which we read: 


“The fashion of the day is to believe little. The evil of this has 
nothing to do with the growing disposition of Christian men to 
unite in characteristic unities and refuse to be separated by inci- 
dental differences. That is all very good. Nor is there serious 
danger of reducing too low the sum of doctrines that make a man 
a Christian—the veriest fundamentals surely will do that. 

“But the harm of believing by minimums is the slovenly care- 
lessness about truth which it involves—the feeling that the ever- 
lasting fact of things is indifferent—that it makes slight difference 
whether truth is believed or let slip. 

“If, however, the Church was living its life largely, it would 
want to take in all truth it could apprehend. It would be eager to 
lay hold on more and more of it. The more truth the more con- 
tact with reality, the more contact with reality the greater fulness 
of living, the greater fulness of living the more use in the world— 
this is the ladder of genuine Christian ambition. 

“The least possible belief may tide one along. But it is the 
greatest possible belief, seized on and clung to while more faith is 
striven for, which gives life the swing of triumph. The Church 


needs that.” 


Another is the minimum habit of experience : 


“The Church takes the propositions of its own religion gingerly. 
It wants some Christian experience, but not too much 

“Christ offers to his disciples a divine companionship —a com- 
panionship that defeats temptation, pu))s up sin by the roots, con- 
quers evil trends in character, floods life with joy, kindles a light 
to make those who behold glorify the Father. But the Church 
with painful caution seeks only so much of that companionship 
as will not overdo the effect. }t doesn’t want the results too con- 
spicuous. It consents to be good, but dreads being holy. 

“Of course, something is the matter with a church trying to dis- 
cover what is the least it can take of Christ without refusing him 
altogether. Only to accept the fulness of him and all conse- 
quences, will bring to the Church an equipment of spiritua) power.” 


We quote these thoughts on “the minimum habit in service” : 


“Everybody knows a church not doing good is no good. So 
with the individual Christian, Therefore every Christian wants 
to be found doing some kind deed here or there. Each church is 
anxious to keep up some sort of a show of usefulness: 

“But the trouble is that Church and man alike are practically 
always calculating on how little wil) suffice to do in order to be 
well thought of in earth and in heaven—very seldom on how much 
could be done if all resources were gathered in. 

“The Church keeps up Sunday services, mid-week prayer-meet- 
ings, and a women’s missionary society, and concludes that that 
much is a fair average. The man having subscribed to a benevo- 
lence or two decides he has done as well as his neighbors. Both 
stop there perfectly satisfied. Neither bothers about the greater 
‘might be.’ ” 
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A DRAMA OF REGENERATION 


UR dramatic critics often talk to us about the “well-made 
play,” as tho that feature of the dramatic art were the be- 
all and end-all of the matter, but occasionally a play happens along 
that seems to confirm old Sam Johnson’s aphorism that “the 
drama’s laws the dramas patrons give.” Such may be happening 
at the present moment. A play that is not a play, but a preach- 
ment, has gained a great success in New York because the audi- 
ence overlooks its lack of art in the light of its spiritual message. 
Mr. Jerome K. Jerome’s symbolic play, “The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back,” bids fair to rival the popularity of Mr. Charles 
Rann Kennedy’s play, “The Servant in the House.” The theme 
of both plays is the same—the regenerative power shed by one 
whose traits of character are Christlike. The play is based upon 
a story of Mr. Jerome’s that appeared long before Mr. Kennedy’s 
play was produced, but it is suggested that the extraordinary pop- 
ularity of this latter has helped to bring the present play before 
the footlights. The story as given in The Tribune is this: 

“The Stranger comes into the most commonplace, the meanest 
surroundings, where everything is sordid and grimy and every one 
afflicted with leprosy of the soul. The air is cleared; every being 
within the S¢ranger’s reach transformed. In a typical middle- 
class lodging-house, of which London has its thousands, the 
Stranger works his wonders. Herents the back room on the third 
floor, and instantly his radiant influence touches every life under 
that troubled roof. The cheating woman who keeps the lodging- 
house, the slavey who serves the lodgers, the lodgers themselves, 
first scorn, then ridicule, then learn to love him for the gentle 
spirit which is the grace of Godin him. He wears no robe, his 
face resembles no portrait of the Savior of men, you are not asked 
to believe that he is Christ again on earth, but you see the spirit 
of Christ is in him as it now is in many saintly characters, and has 
been aforetime , he is divine as all men are divine, but with this dif- 
ference, that in him the divine spirit overflows and reaches out to 
all. Hisdress is that of any modest, gentle man of lean purse, his 
bearing that of gracious dignity, his voice deep, rich, and ever 
gentle; humor he has, for humor is divine, and his knowledge of 
mankind penetrates all man’s weaknesses and shallows and finds 
their depths and the God concealed therein. It is the man within 
the shell he seeks, the man behind the physical veil, the spiritual 
being. Here, then, isthetheme. But the playwright overdoes it, 
and the players impart to it whatever power of conviction it brings 
to an audience. The Stranger, the Friend, the Passer By is not 
called Christ, nor a reincarnation of him. He, indeed, is not 
mentioned, which is a fact of some merit, since the case is not 
stretched too far in that direction. If the spectator chooses to 
call this personage conscience the intention will be as weil served, 


The most sensitive will find in this play nothing to disturb their 
religious convictions, not the faintest shadow of sacrilege.” 


Preachy tho this play be, and almost wholly lacking in 
dramatic interest and playwriting skill, says this critic, it “is to 
be preferred above the dishwash so plentifully spilled upon the 
New York stage of late.” It is not denied that the tenure of life 
which this play may gain will be due to the beautiful acting which 
must have been the explanation of its run of three hundred nights 
in London. Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s acting of the centra) charac- 
ter is described by this critic as “strangely beautiful, wondrously 


delicate, convincing, and in all of these respects masterly.” 


Further : 


“There is a sincere effort to do somethiag worth the doing, 
something far above commonness, something absolutely free from 
vulgarity, something that is not cheapened for cheap minds, What 


faults there are, are the faults of the author. 
great for him. 


His theme was too 
Without Forbes-Robertson the play would long 
ago have vanished. But this eminent actor gives it beauty, dig- 
nity, and appealing power. His personality makes all. 
“Forbes-Robertson is at all times worth seeing. And no actor 
now before the public is so well worth hearing. Tho he were to 
speak for three hours without interruption, he would enchant the 
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ear. But not even the music of his voice, nor the great art of 
which he is a master, can make this play ring true, as the phrase 
is. All the sordid inmates of that London lodging are converted 
ina flash. Is the world then so short on kindness? For it is the 
giving of kindness which instantly transforms all these creatures 
-—the Cheat, the Sloven, the Painted Lady, the Shrew, the Sxob, 
Bully, Hussy, Satyr, Coward, and Rogue—transforms them spiri- 
tually and physically. In life as it is lived outside the theaters 
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FORBES-ROBERTSON, 
Who is appearing inthe symbolic character of the Stranger in 


‘* The Passing of the Third Floor Back.’’ The S¢ranger comes to 
a typical London boarding-house, and his radiant influence touches 


with a transforming power every life under that roof. ‘‘ The most 
sensitive will find in this play nothing to disturb their religious con- 
victions, not the faintest show of sacrilege,” 


such changes are not instantaneous but gradual; they come not 
from words alone, but from the living of life, Mr, Jerome waves 
a Harleguin’s wand and the change is as quick as that of the 
Christmas pantomimes. There is not much help in calling his 


play an ‘idyl.’ 
dream. 


3ut every one can see that he had a beautiful 
He has not transferred to the stage the inspiring beauty 


of his dream. Would that he had done so} Wad he been able to 


do so, he would have been a dramatic poet of a high order. As it 


is, he will be better known as the author of ‘Three Men ina Boat.’” 


LEARNING TO FORGE PICTURES—li My, La Farge were 
not better employed in painting he might perhaps serve the public 
well as a detective of picture forgeries, for it seems he knows all 
the tricks of that underground trade. The ability to spot a false 
Titian, or, to bring the matter nearer home, a false Homer Mar- 
tin, was acquired by him in the school of forgeries, where he 
thought he might learn some secrets that would benefit his own 
technic. The story of how he studied under a forger of paintings, 
“not, of course, with any idea of taking up the business, but simply, 
as he will tell you, that he might not miss learning anything there 
was to be learned about his beloved art,” is told by the critic of 
the New York Evening Post thus: 


“ He was visiting [taly and appealed to an American acquaintance 
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who knew her Italy by heart to find a forger for him. She was 
very sorry he had not spoken of it before, but the most capable 
forger she knew had just made a large sum of money by selling 
one of his pictures to a museum, and had gone with his family to 
Paris to enjoy the fruits of his labor. 
had a partner. She would hunt him up and send him to Mr. La 
Farge. Ina short time the partner turned up at the artist’s apart- 
ments, ard, after he had gratefully hissed Mr. La Farge’s hands 
when he heard what the American was willing to pay for a six 
months’ course, and had embraced his knees when he offered to 
make an advance, the bargain was struck. Now, there are many 
things in the art of picture-forging that Mr. La Farge did not care 
to waste his time upon learning ; such, for instance, as how to give 
the tone of a Titian to one of his own works; but he did wish to 
know something about the secrets of the old men in the prepara- 
tion of their paints, etc. However, it would never do for his mas- 
ter to know that he was an impostor, posing as a forger in embryo, 
when he was really an artist of reputation; so he had to learn 
everything. At the end of the sixth month he was assured by ‘the 
master’ that he was in every way fitted to bring fresh glory on his 
new trade and he wished him every prosperity in his new career.” 


But, ah! she recalled, he 


ECHOES OF SHAKESPEARE IN AN OLD 
FAMILY JAR 


i ba E great North-Pole dispute itself is not more heatedly dis- 

cust in London, say recent dispatches, than the question of 
where stood the old Globe Theater of Shakespeare’s day. The 
controyersy is brought to a focal point by the selection of October 
8 as the day for the unveiling of a memorial tablet marking the 
accepted spot. This decoration will adorn the outer wall of Bar- 
clay’s Brewery, located in Park Street, on the Surrey side of the 
Thames. An American, Prof. Charles W. Wallace, of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, exploded the bomb that has set the con- 
troversy raging by declaring that the Globe did not stand on the 
site of the brewery but on the opposite side of the road. 

Such a modification of accepted tradition might not stir the 


TO MARK THE SITE OF THE GLOBE PLAYHOUSE. 


A tablet affixt to the wall of Barclay’s Brewery in Park Street, London, 


and unveiled October § by Sir Herbert Tree. 


pulse of the antiquarian world so vigorously were it not that Pro- 
fessor Wallace’s declaration is accompanied by the assertion of 
The 
results of his investigations, says the New York Z7mes, will 
necessitate the recasting of Shakespeare’s history. 


other facts connected with the life-history of Shakespeare. 


“Upon many 
of the most obscure points in his life these discoveries shed un- 
expected light. Upon other points which were thought to be 
settled, history will be radically changed. 


‘ 


In addition to the light 
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shed upon Shakespeare himself in his business dealings, the whole 


story of the Elizabethan and Jacobian stage will have to be modi- 
fied.” Protessor Wallace estimates his discoveries as the most 
important contribution to. Shakesperian knowledge made since 
1747, when the dramatist’s will was found by the Rev. Joseph 
Green, of Stratford-on-Avon, and first published in “ Biographica 
Britannica” in 1763. The new documents, now for the first time 
made public, tho reported toa few scholars in Europe and America 
some two years ago, “change the state of knowledge concerning 
the origin and nature of shares in the Globe and Blackfriars, and 
particularly concerning Shakespeare’s financial interest in those 
theaters.” The Professor’s article is published in the New York 
Times (October 3) simultaneously with its English appearance. 
The new knowledge all comes about through the discovery of a 
family quarrel leading to a suit at law which is here set forth: 


“The complainant is Thomasina Osteler, a young widow of nine- 
teen vears. She was the daughter of John Hemyngs, whom we 
best know as the lifelong friend and fellow of Shakespeare, and 
one of the coeditors, with Henry Condell, of the famous 1623 folio 
of Shakespeare’s works. Nothirg is known to Hemyngs’s biog- 
raphers concerning this daughter except the register of her bap- 
tism, January 15, 1595. Sheis the only one of his children that 
Hemyngs does not mention in his will. 

“In the spring of 1611, at the age of sixteen, Thomasina was 
married to William Osteler, who had begun his stage career about 
1600 as one of Queen Elizabeth’s Children of the Chapel at Black- 
friars, and was now a famous actor. She bore him one son, Beau- 
mont, who was baptized in the parish of St. Mary Aldermanbury, 
May 18, 1612. Two years later, December 16, 1614, her young 
husband left her a widow. 

“Thomasina was probably an attractive young woman who pre- 
ferred to follow her own way rather than yield in her widowhood 
to parental authority again. Her father had made certain promises 
to her which he would fulfil if she would do her duty to him and 
her mother. Her attorney draws a pitiful picture of her as she 
goes one day—but never again—to her father’s house, where, on 
bended knees and with tears from her eyes distilling, she does her 
duty with allreverence and humility. Her father is pictured, quite 
wrongly, as wholly unmindful of his promise, and craftily and 

cunningly plotting to deceive and defraud her. In such 
state of mind the two can not agree, and the daughter takes 
her case into court so 

“When her husband died, Thomasina procured from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury letters of administration. On 
the day of receiving these letters, December 22, 1614, she 
also delivered to her father, John Hemyngs, two leases to 
be held in trust for her. These leases were for certain 
shares in the Globe and Blackfriars theaters acquired by 
her late husband. 

“Within the year succeeding this delivery of the leases 
in trust, differences arose between father and daughter not 
lightly to be settled. Thomasina therefore brought suit 
against her father in Chancery. But that case was settled 
out of court, even before serving the writ of subpoena. 
Fresh differences immediately thereafter arose, and Tho- 
masina had a Latin bill drawn up, apparently a translation 
in part of her unfiled English bill in Chancery, and arrested 
her father for trespass, at the common law. 

“To make out her case and establish her legal rights, 
her attorney found it necessary to recount from legal docu- 
ments then extant the history of the shares she claimed. 
To dothis he found he had to present also the history of 
all the shares in the Globe and Blackfriars from their 
beginning. 

“Thus we have the documents, with the stamp 0: final 

authority upon the history they relate.” 

Professor Wallace goes into great detail in his presentation of 
the facts upon which the aggrieved daughter of Hemyngs based 
her case. A summary of these facts so far as they concern Shake- 
speare we give from the cable dispatch to the New York Suz: 

“The case was set for trial two months prior to Shakespeare’s 
death, and altho the suit was directed against Hemyngs it was in 
etfect against Shakespeare, the Burbages, and the whole company 
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of shareholders, for Hemyngs was business manager and agent of 
the company. 

“The history recounted in the documents covers the period of 
Shakespeare’s maturest genius, namely, from 1599, the date of the 
building of the Globe Theater, to his death in 1616, and the period 
when the Globe and the Blackfriars theaters reached their highest 
fame. 

“Professor Wallace enters with great detai] into Shakespeare’s 
interests in the two theaters. When Osteler died in 
1614 he and Shakespeare owned each one-seventh in 
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“Incidentally, the latest possible date of certain plays in which 
Osteler acted is fixt by the date of his death, December 16, 1614, 
They have been variously dated as from 1616 to 1623, with some- 
times long arguments in proof, The simple fact settles the latest 
limit. These plays are John Webster’s ‘The Duchess of Malfi’ 
and Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘Bonduca’ and ‘Valentinian.’ Os- 
teler had named bis only son Beaumont, evidently out of admira- 
tion for the poet in whose plays he acted. 





the Blackfriars Theater and one-fourteenth in the Globe 
Theater. The value of the holdings varied from time 
to time, but when Thomasina’s suit was brought Shake- 
speare’s share in the Globe was estimated to be worth 
£300 and his share in the Blackfriars at the same 
sum. 

“ This made the market value of the Blackfriars £2,100 
and that of the Globe £4,200. This was only an esti-, 
mate. The court’s valuation did not stand, for no 
judgment was recorded, and the case, like the previous 
one, was probably settled out of court. 

“Professor Wallace points out that for the first time 
it can be said that Shakespeare’s profits from the Globe 
did not exceed £300, which is only about half the 
amount hitherto supposed; while his profits from the 
Blackfriars were larger than supposed. The question 
of his income is in no wise connected with the subject 
of the shares as dealt with in the documents.” 


The location of the Globe has been supposed to be 
sufficiently settled to warrant a tablet marking the spot, 



































































but Professor Wallace demurs in these words: 


“The location of the Globe has long been a matter of 
interesting speculation. From the exact boundaries 
here furnished us, it is now for the first time correctly located 
as lying just between the Park on the north, and Maiden Lane on 
the south. The property was not quite square, but its greatest 
length was about 220 feet. 

“It is generally known, as antiquarians and topographers have 
determined from maps and surveys, that Maiden Lane of Shake- 
speare’s time, running east and west, is now Park Street. It has 
also for many years been supposed that the Globe occupied a por- 
tion of the site now covered by Barclay’s Brewery, just south of 
Park Street. The present documents, however, giving exact 
boundaries from acontemporary lease of the grounds, finally settle 
the location of the Globe as being on the other side of the street. 
I find also that not only the Globe, but also the Rose, Bear Garden, 
and Hope theaters were all between Maiden Lane and the Bank- 
side. The Bear Garden and Hope were bounded by Maiden Lane 
on the south, just as the Globe was. In the final presentation, | 
sha]Jl show by maps the location of the Globe, where the com- 
munity or some individual lover of Shakespeare should set up 
some suitable and durable memorial. I suggest, as the first and 
most permanent memorial, that the authorities restore to Park 
Street its original name of Maiden Lane—a name associated for 
all time with Shakespeare and the Globe Theater. For the pres- 
ent, the location with reference to Maiden Lane, the boundaries, 
and recent contemporary lessees, may be represented by the printer 
thus : 
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As it is represented in an old print of the time of Shakespeare. 
in modern London is exciting discussion that vies in fervor with the North-Pole dispute. 


THE GLOBE THEATER. 


The exact spot of its site 


“The new documents are of high value, not only to Shakespearian 
biography, but also to the stage history of the time. In the matter 
of showing the origin and history of shares in London theaters 
and opening up details of ownership, management, employment of 
other actors, they are of inestimable worth.” 


HOW SHAW MAKES ENEMIES 


TY O friend or enemy of Bernard Shaw need doubt any longer 


| ; : 
4 the reason why. Like every author, he makes friends and 


enemies, and while there may be several reasons why he makes 
friends, G. K. Chesterton thinks that Shaw’s vein of “erratic 
levity,” his “explosion of ineptitude,” has made him all his ene- 
mies. He gives people an uncomfortable sense that they are being 
made fools of. This, of course, Mr. Chesterton assures us, is 
superfluous, and we must doubtless trust his word for the facts cf 
the real essence of Shaw, for he starts off his recently published 
book entitled “George Bernard Shaw” by saying: 

“Most people either say that they agree with Bernard Shaw or 
that they do not understand him. Iam the only person who un- 
derstands him, and I do not agree with him.” 


Mr. Chesterton’s most serious point of disagreement has to do 
with Shaw’s levity. For regarding him as “the most savagely 
serious man of his time,” he finds him on occasion breaking out 
like “a mere music-hall artist.” Mr. Chesterton goes on to elabor- 
ate his idea of this fault thus: 


“It is a fault only to be mentioned when we have made the 
solidity of the merits quite clear. To say that Shaw is merely 
making game of people is demonstrably ridiculous; at least a 
fairly systematic philosophy can be traced through all his jokes, 
and one would not insist on such a unity in all the songs of Mr. 
Dan Leno. I have already pointed out that the genius of Shaw 
is really too harsh and earnest rather than too merry and irrespons- 
ible. I shall have occasion to point out later that Shaw is, in one 
very serious sense, the very opposite of paradoxical. In any case, 
if any real student of Shaw says that Shaw is only making a fool 
of him, we can only say that of that student it is very superfluous 
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for any one to make a fool. But tho the dramatist’s jests are al- 
ways serious and generally obvious, he is really affected from time 
to time by a certain spirit . . . that can only be called one of 
senseless ingenuity. 1 suppose it isa sort of Nemesis of wit; the 
skidding of a wheel in the height of its speed. Perhaps it is con- 
nected with the nomadic nature of his mind. ‘That lack of roots, 
this remoteness from ancient instincts and traditions, is responsible 
for a certain bleak and heartless extravagance of statement on cer- 
tain subjects which makes the author really unconvincing as well 
as exaggerative; satires that are saugrenu, jokes that are rather 
silly than wild, statements which even considered as lies have no 
symbolic relation to truth. They are exaggerations of something 
that does not exist. For instance, if a man called Christmas Day 
a mere hypocritical excuse for drunkenness and gluttony that 
would be false, but it would have a fact hidden in it somewhere. 
But when Bernard Shaw says that Christmas Day is only a con- 
spiracy kept up by poulterers and wine mcrchants from strictly 
business motives, then he says something which is not so much 
false as startlingly and arrestingly foolish. He might as well say 
that the two sexes were invented by jewelers who wanted to sell 
wedding-rings. Or again, take the case of nationality and the unit 
of patriotism. If a man said that all boundaries between clans, 
kingdoms, or empires were nonsensical or non-existent, that would 
be a fallacy, but a consistent and philosophical fallacy. But when 
Mr. Bernard Shaw says that England matters so little that the 
British Empire might very well give up these islands to Germany, 
he has not only got hold of the sow by the wrong ear but the wrong 
sow by the wrong ear; a mythical sow, a sow that is not there at 
all. If Britain is unreal, the British Empire must be a thousand 
times more unreal. It is as if one said, ‘I do not believe that 
Michael Scott ever had any existence; but I am convinced, in 
spite of the absurd legend, that he had a shadow.’” 


A PERIL SEEN BY PRESIDENT LOWELL 


~HE new president of Harvard sees the college passing through 
| a transitional period which is fraught with danger. Evi- 
dence of this, he thinks, is to be seen in “the comparatively small 
estimation in which high proficiency in college studies is held both 
by undergraduates and by the public at large.” Again this may 
be seen “in the absence, among instructors as well as students, of 
fixt principles by which the choice of study ought to be guided,” 
and “more markedly still in the Jack of any accepted view of the 
ultimate object of a college education.” In this latter respect the 
view most often exprest of late is that the college should prepare 
for the study of a definite profession, and that the subjects pursued 
should be such as will furnish knowledge directly useful for 
that end. 

Dr. Lowell points out in his inaugural address the implications 
of such a view by asking “if so, would it not be better to transfer 
all instruction of this kind to the professional schools, reducing 
the age of entrance thereto and leaving the general studies for a 
college course of diminished length, or perhaps surrendering them 


Where we should land he 


” 


altogether to the secondary schools ? 


indicates thus: 


“The logical result of the policy would be that of Germany, 
where the university is in effect a collection of professional schools 
and the underlying general education is given in the gymnasium. 
Such a course has, indeed, been suggested, for it has been pro- 
posed to transfer so far as possible to the secondary schools the 
first two years of college instruction and to make the cssential 
work of the university professional incharacter. But that requires 
a far higher and better type of secondary school than we possess 
or are likely to possess for many years. Moreover, excellent as 
the German system is for Germany, it is not wholly suited to our 
Republic, which can not, in my opinion, attord to lose the substan- 
tial, if intangible, benefits the nation has derived from its colleges. 
Surely, the college can give freedom of thought, a breadth of out- 
look, a training for citizenship, which neither the secondary nor 
the professional school in this country can equal. 

“Even persons who do not share this view of a professional aim 
have often urged that in order to save college education in the 
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conditions that confront us we must reduce its length. May we 
not feel that the most vital measure for saving the college is not to 
shorten its duration, but to insure that it shall be worth saving ? 
Institutions are rarely murdered; they meet their end by suicide. 
They are not strangled by their natural environment while vigor- 
ous ; they die because they have outlived their usefulness or fail 
to do the work that the world wants done; and we are justified in 
believing that the college of the future has a great work to do for 
the American people.” 


If then the college is not to suffer extinction by either of the 
two methods which are pointed out, we must, says President 
Lowell, “construct a new solidarity to replace that which is gone.” 
He indicates what he thinks it should be: 


“The task before us is to frame a system which, without sacri- 
ficing individual variation too much or neglecting the pursuit of 
different scholarly interests, shall produce an intellectual and social 
cohesion, at least among large groups of students, and points of 
contact among them all. This task is not confined to any one 
college, altho more urgent in the case of those that have grown the 
largest and have been moving most rapidly. Anumber of colleges 
are feeling their way toward a more definite structure, and since 
the problem before them is in many cases essentially the same, it 
is fortunate that they are assisting one another by approaching it 
from somewhat different directions. What I have to say upon the 
subject here is, therefore, intended mainly for the conditions we 
are called upon to face at Harvard. 

“Tt is worth our while to consider the nature of an ideal college 
as an integral part of our university; ideal, not in the sense of 
something to be exactly reproduced, but of a type to which we 
should conform as closely as circumstances will permit. It would 
contemplate the highest development of the individual student— 
which involves the best equipment of the graduate. It would con- 
template also the proper connection of the college with the pro- 
fessional schools; and it would adjust the relation of the students 
to one another. Let me take up these matters in their order. 

“The individual student ought clearly to be developed, so far 
as possible, both in his strong and in his weak points, for the col- 
lege ought to produce, not defective specialists, but men intellec- 
tually well rounded, of wide sympathies and unfettered judgment. 
At the same time they ought to be trained to hard and accurate 
thought, and this will not come merely by surveying the element- 
ary principles of many objects. It requires a mastery of some- 
thing, acquired by continuous application. Every student ought 
to know in some subject what the ultimate sources of opinion are, 
and how they are handled by those who profess it. Only in this 
way is he likely to gain the solidity of thought that begets sound 
thinking. In short, he ought, so far as in him lies, to be both 
broad and profound. 

“In speaking of the training of the student, or the equipment of 
the graduate, we are prone to think of the knowledge acquired ; 
but are we not inclined to lay too much stress upon knowledge 
alone’? Taken by itself it is a part, and not the most vital part, 
of education. Surely the essence of a liberal education consists 
in an attitude of mind, a familiarity with methods of thought, an 
ability to use information rather than a memory stocked with facts, 
however valuable such a storehouse may be. In his farewell ad- 
dress to the alumni of Dartmouth President Tucker remarked that 
‘the college is in the educational system to represent the spirit of 
amateur scholarship. College students are amateurs, not profes- 
sionals.’ Or, as President Hadley is fond of putting it, ‘The ideal 
college education seems to me to be one where a student learns 
things that he is not going to use in after-life, by methods that he 
is going touse. The former element gives the breadth, the latter 
element gives the training.’ 

“But if this be true, no method of ascertaining truth, and there- 
fore no department of human thought, ought to be wholly a sealed 
book to an educated man. It has been truly said that few men 
are capable of learning a new subject after the period of youth has 
passed, and hence the graduate ought to be so equipped that he 
can grasp effectively any problem with which his duties or his in- 
terest may impel him to deal. An undergraduate, addicted mainly 
to the classics, recently spoke to his adviser in an apologetic tone 
of having elected a course in natural science, which he feared was 
narrowing. Sucha state of mind is certainly deplorable, for in 
the present age some knowledge of the laws of nature is an essen- 
tial part of the mental outfit which no cultivated man should lack.” 
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Bain, R. Nisbet. The Last King of Poland. 
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It is not easy to realize the importance 
of a sovereign in the history of a country 
until we have studied the life of a weak 
or wicked one. It may, for instance, be 
said without fear of contradiction that 
had Stanislaus II. of Poland possest the 
masculine mind of that Catharine whose 
minion he had been, his country would 
never have fallen a prey to the spoliation 
of Russia, Austria, and Prussia. But the 
only influence that the grand duchess had 
over Poniatowski was for the bad. From 
the letters and memoirs of which Mr. Bain 
makes so faithful a use, we learn all the 
particulars of that vulgar intrigue in which 
Poniatowski won a throne by pandering 
to the passions of a dissolute princess. It 
was Catharine II. who practically raised 
Stanislaus to supreme power in Poland, 
but a want of moral fiber, and a faint- 
heartedness too common in the decadent 
Poland of his time, made him incapable of 
controlling the anarchical forces which rent 
his kingdom into so many jarring factions. 
“Freedom shrieked when Kosciusco fell,” 
says the poet, but freedom was really 
sacrificed long before the hero of Saratoga, 
the companion of Washington, laid down 
his life in a patriotic struggle for his peo- 
ple’s independence. His famous saying, 
Finis Polonie—Poland’s end, was really 
pronounced by the submission of Stanis- 
laus. 

Mr. Nisbet Bain has written for us this 
mournful chapter in the history of a de- 
cadent nation, with a brilliancy and point 
not common excepting in the writings of 
French historians. The tale is as exciting 
as a romance, and reflects much of that 
realistic description of manners, good and 
bad, which we find in the works of Balzac. 
For Stanislaus, like the French romancer, 
Baron Hulot, was a man all temperament, 
but destitute of character. Of course as 
measured by the standard of his time, he 
sormed a picturesque figure, and played a 
part ignoble indeed but not altogether 
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without traits of sentimental attraction. 
Such is the impression we derive from 
reading a very interesting volume. The 
sixteen illustrations add considerably to 
the value of these personal memoirs. 
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Barton, James L. 
PP. 294. 

The text of this book seems to be that 
modern ideas, leading to political revolu- 
tion and the establishment of constitu- 
tionalism, have been introduced into the 
Near East largely through the channel of 
missionary enterprise. This is what the 
Germans would call the tendenz of a most 
interesting work. But in dealing with this 
theme Mr. Barton has given us a concise 
tho comprehensive idea of what is meant 
by Turkey, racially, geographically, and 
as regards religion. The book was written, 
he says, up to the last chapter before the 
new régime came in, and so true was its 
description of the present and its predic- 
tions for the future that the last chapter, 
on ‘ Constitutional Government,” fell in 
quite naturally with all that preceded it. 
With regard to the fate of Turkey and its 
new parliament he rather discouragingly 
records the words of ‘‘an old and expe- 
rienced diplomat,” who remarked: ‘I 
have studied Turkey from within and 
without for thirty years, and have care- 
fully weighed the diverse forces which are 
operating in the empire. I have come to 
one clear and final conclusion which I am 
certain will stand the test of time, and this 
is, that I do not know anything about 
what the future will produce.”’ 

The Christian missionaries have intro- 
duced into Turkey education after mod- 
ern lines, modern medicine, and the mod- 
ern printing-press. They have elevated 
the Turkish woman. It is plainly shown 
by Mr. Barton that ‘‘the missionaries are 
working more directly than any other men 
to complete the social evolution of man- 
kind, and to make possible the peaceful 
federation of mankind.”’ 

The book is eminently readable, the 
writer a broad-minded political thinker, 
and no more timely contribution to the 
discussion of the Turkish question from 
one point of view has come into our hands. 
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Browning, Elizabeth Barrett. Sonnets from the 
Portuguese. 16mo. New York: Duffield & Co. 
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From the Book of Life. Poems. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25 


Hereward. Hindu Magic. 12mo, 
London: The Annals of Psychical Research. 


Mr. Carrington has undertaken to show’ 


the methods by which Hindu fakirs and 
yogis perform their feats. He gives in de- 
tail, with illustrations, explanations of 
methods used in what are known as the 
‘‘Mango-tree,’”’ ‘“ Basket,’’ ‘‘Dry Sands,”’ 
“Diving,” ‘‘Snake Charming,”’ and ‘“ Vol- 
untary Interment” tricks. His explana- 
tions are based on information obtained 
at first hand. While he does not assert 
that all these performances are the result 
of fraud and trickery, a large proportion 
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of them are, in the same sense that ‘‘the 
vast bulk of mediumistic phenomena in 
our own country are fraud and trickery.” 


Cesare, R. de. 
Translated from 
8vo, pp. 488. 


The Last Days of Papal Rome. 
the Italian by Helen Zimmern. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.50 net. 


The present work includes the period 
from the return of Pope Pius IX. from 
Gaeta under the escort of Ferdinand II. of 
Naples up to the occupation of Rome by 
the Italian army and the establishment 
of the civil government in that city as the 
capital of the nation. 

Pius IX. returned to the city no longer 
the eager reformer who had wished for the 
establishment of a representative govern- 
ment for the Papal States. His attempt to 
establish such an institution in 1847 was 
unsuccessful because of the new spirit 
which had swept over Italy and was im- 
patient of ecclesiastical domination. The 
many reforms which he had inaugurated 
at the beginning of his reign did much to 
establish his reputation as a liberal and 
progressive ruler. He found, however, 
that if he could not withstand the ascend- 
ency of Mazzini in the sphere of civil poli- 
tics, he could still assert the authority of 
the papacy on theological lincs. His pro- 
mulgation of the dogma which asserted 
the Immaculate Conception in 1854 was 
only the preface to a still more sweeping 
vindication of his authority. Of this pro- 
mulgation in December 8, 1854, made in 
the presence of fifty-four cardinals, forty- 
two archbishops, twenty-three bishops, and 
several patriarchs, Mr. De Cesare writes: 

‘‘The festival [at St. Peter’s] on that 
day was magnificent. After chanting the 
Gospel, first in Latin, then in Greek, Car- 
dinal Macchi, deacon of the Sacred College, 
together with the senior archbishops and 
bishops present, all approached the papal 
throne, pronouncing these words in Latin: 
‘Deign, most Holy Father, to lift your 
Apostolic voice and pronounce the dog- 
matic Decree of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. . . . The pope, replying, stated that he 
welcomed the wish of the Sacred College, 
the episcopate, and the clergy, and declared 





From Bain’s ‘ Last King of Poland.” 
SOPHIA, COUNTESS POTOCKI. 


Count Felix Potocki, married to Panna, one of the 
greatest heiresses of Poland, “ divorced her as soon as 
he was able to do so, with an allowance of £40,000 a 
year,’ says R. Nisbet Bain, “and married insteada 
beautiful Greek slave of whom we only know that her 
Christian {name was Sophia and that she had been 
brought from Stamboul.” 
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that it was first of all necessary to invoke 
the help of the Holy Spirit. So saying he 
inton the Veni Creator, chanted in 
chorus by all present. The chant con- 
cluded, amid solemn silence Pius IX.’s 
finely modulated voice read the decree. 
. .. Amid the roar of cannon from Fort 
St. Angelo and the festive ringing of church 
bells the solemn act was accomplished.” 


It is curious to read that ‘‘on October 
2 of the same year the first telegraph line 
from Rome to Terracina was inaugurated ”’ 
and to find that on his railroad journey to 
Civita Vecchia the Pope accupied ‘“‘a 
special, very luxurious carriage, made in 
Paris, all gold and white, composed of a 
drawing-room, an oratory, and a dre$sing- 
room.’’ Truly the old order was yielding 
place to the new! But the indomitable 
courage of Pius IX. was not t» be daunted 
by all the revolutional ferment that raged 
around him. At the celebration of the 
third centenary of the Council of Trent a 
plan had been put forth for convening an 
Ecumenical Council in Rome to elevate 
the temporal power into a dogma. It was 
proposed that the heads of the Catholic 
States, especially the Emperor Francis 
Joseph and Queen Isabella of Spain, should 
assist at the promulgation. But Austria 
was forced to recognize the kingdom of 
Italy by the war of 1866 and Queen Isa- 
bella was deposed, while Catholic France 
felt her prestige gone in face of Germany 
after Sadowa. The papal organ, Civilta 
Cattolica, wisely proposed that papal in- 
fallibility should be decreed instead of the 
temporal power. The council was held 
1869. Much opposition was met with and 
many curious arguments put in support 
of the doctrine. ‘“‘The bishop of Poitiers 
said that since St. Peter was crucified head 
downward, thus causing the whole weight 
of his body to fall upon his head,, it proved 
that the Pope was the foundation of the 
Church and therefore infallible.” The 
protest of the Archbishop of Bologna was 
met by the Pope’s sarcastic sentence: 
‘‘Well, Cardinal, you have made an un- 
worthy and heretical speech; you desire 
to return to Bologna, and doubtless you 
will be much esteemed by the Italian 
Revolutionists, but you will not return 
without having first subscribed to a new 
profession of faith.’’ When another bishop 
put forth tradition as a ground of dissent, 
Mr. de Cesare tells us that ‘Pius IX. 
angrily interrupted him with, ‘I am tra- 
dition.””” The cannon of St. Angelo 
roared and the bells rang in spite of every- 
thing over the promulgation of the decree. 
But other cannons were very soon to roar. 
The end of temporal power which for cen- 
turies had done so much to rule the storm 
in medieval Europe"was come; the power 
that had so often represented justice in 
politics, light amid intellectual darkness, 
and had often brought peace instead of 
war, and maintained order amid civil 
chaos, was now found to be out of date. 
‘‘God broke the consecrated tool whose 
work was done.”’ The king had sent his 
ultimatum to the Vatican. On September 
20, 1870, the royal artillery opened fire on 
the papal city. On the morning of Sep- 
tember 21 the papal flag was lowered on 
the Castel San Angelo and Pius IX. wrote 
to his nephew Luigi: ‘‘All is over! With- 
out liberty it is impossible to govern the 
Church.’’ -Mr. De Cesare, speaking of the 
seclusion of the Pope in the Vatican, re- 
marks: 
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“Any city but Rome would have been 
unfitted to make this great experiment of 
harboring within its walls a dispossest 
Pope and an elected King; a religious and 
a civil sovereignty; the Papacy, which was 
beginning to recognize some necessities of 
the new era, and the monarchy, needful to 
the unity of the nation.” 

It is in this tone of impartiality that the 
whole of this splendid chapter in history 
is written, and it is not needful to say any- 
thing more in commendation of an Italian 
writer who had previously produced ‘*The 
End of a Kingdom.”’ 
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Duff, J. Wight. A Literary History of Rome. 
8vo, pp. 695. Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.20. 


The time has gone by when boys began 
their education by a laborious attempt at 
writing the lyrics of Horace, the verse of 
Vergil and Ovid, and the prose of Cicero. 
It is seldom nowadays that we hear a 
maniof education quoting from ‘‘Georgics”’ 
or even the ‘‘Ars Poetica.”” But the undy- 
ing influence of the Augustan age still re- 
mains with us, albeit it may simply be that 
Latin literature permeates English and 
therefore American literature with the 
persistency of an inherited tradition and 
the force of a racial instinct. It is for this 
very reason that such works as that which 
we have before us are valuable. Literary 
works about literature are not always the 
best aids to taste and education. It is, 
however, always profitable to analyze the 
secrets of style in such writers as Milton 
and Tennyson and very often such secrets 
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are best apprehended by a reference to a 
writer whom the English singer addrest 
in the words: 
“T salute thee, Mantovano, I that loved 
thee since my days began, 
Wielder of the stateliest measure ever 
molded by the lips of man.” 


We do not know any work of moderate 
dimensions which is more likely to revive 
or whet an appetite for Latin literature 
than Professor Duff’s manual. It is packed 
full of information, and jits critical re- 
marks are sound and good. The ‘‘unar- 
morial impassivity’’ of Sallust, the ‘‘epi- 
grammatic terseness’’ of Nepos, the splen- 
dor of Cicero, the overwrought but melan- 
choly picturesqueness of Vergil, are all done 
justice to in this occasionally eloquent 
treatise. How happy is this description 
of Terence and how true: ‘‘As in the 
eighteenth century, there is no horror of 
the commonplace, provided it be rendered 
in consummate form.” ‘‘ ‘What oft was 
thought, but ne’er so well exprest.’ This 
is the secret of Terence’s wealth of phrases, 
eminently quotable for pith, point, or bal- 
ance.” 

The same acuteness of characterization’ 
distinguishes all the professor’s criticisms. 
We recommend the book to all who love 
classical literature and classical associa- 
tions with the happy verdict of this writer. 
“Hellenism notwithstanding, the civiliza- 
tion of Rome, principles, aspirations, 
esthetics, remained Roman. The Roman 
borrowed in a Roman way.”’ Perhaps we 
ought not to feel a certain sadness in read- 
ing the words of this learned and enthu- 
siastic classical scholar: ‘*In great meas- 
ure, Latin has been relegated to the notes, 
and English translations given: in the text, 
so as to render it more continuously read- 
able for those who know little Latin.” 
Yes, those who know much Latin are now 
in deplorable minority, but such works as 
the present bright and entertaining volume 
will certainly move those that know little 
to furbish and retain it, or even to add to 
it under the stimulus of the writer’s know]l- 
edge and enthusiasm. 
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tains. Pp. 437. Boston: 
Co. 1.50. 

Mr. Eggleston’s romance takes us back 
to the Virginia of a half-century ago. The 
author has not only secured good material 
for his story, but has mastered the more 
difficult art of putting it in attractive form. 
Moreover, by sinking his own personality 
and allowing his characters to speak for 
themselves, he engages the reader’s inter- 
ested attention.from the start. 

Irene is the child of humble, unlettered 
mountaineers and has little prospect of 
rising above her lowly condition. She is 
far superior to her kinsfolk, but hardly 
fitted to enter cultured society; in her own 
words, she has “‘learned just enough to spoil 
things.”” At last, however, the prospec- 
tive governor of Virginia interests himself 
in her future and despite the- prevalent 
prejudices concerning class distinctions, 
gives her the educational advantages for 
which she so passionately longs. Fortu- 
nately for Irene’s later happiness, her lover 
proves himself a manly, democratic young 
fellow who has the courage of his convic- 
tions. an 3 

No review would be complete without a. 
word about Judy Peters. Her amusing, 


idiomatic speech serves te enliven many- 
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a page. Rough, illiterate, swayed wholly 
by feminine caprice, she nevertheless is-so 
potent a factor in the community that her 
favor is sought even by shrewd politicians. 
It is her voice that decides more than one 
election. 

A genuine pleasure awaits the reader of 
“Trene of the Mountains,” for no prettier 
story of Southern life has appeared in a 
long time. 
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Fairbanks, Mrs. Charles Mason. [Compiler.] The 
Sense and Sentiment of Thackeray, Being Selections 
from the Works and Correspondence of William 
Makepeace Thackeray. Frontispiece. 16mo, pp. 
155. New York: Harper & Bros. 


Fuller, Hubert Bruce. The Speakers of the House. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 311. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. 


Mr. Fuller has aimed ‘‘to give a brief, 
dispassionate story of the development of 
power’’ in the speaker of the House of 
Representatives. When Congress was first 
organized in 1789, the speaker was ‘‘merely 
a moderator who presided over sessions 
with calm deliberation and _ impartial 
favor.” His prestige lay, not in his power 
so ‘auch as in the honor which the position 
gave him. Now, however, after an inter- 
val of one hundred and twenty years, he 
has become ‘‘quite the most potent factor 
in American legislative life.” In fact, he 
is ‘‘the absolute arbiter of our national 
legislation.’’ Mr. Fuller discusses first the 
office of speaker, asi existed before 1789 
in England and in our own Colonial legis- 
latures. - He then devotes nine chapters to 
the powers and duties of the speaker, as 
they were modified in successive congresses 
from Muhlenberg, the first speaker, down 
to the present holder of the office, Mr. 
Cannon. Henry Clay he calls ‘‘the great- 
est of American speakers.’”’ Much atten- 
tion is also given to James. G. Blaine and 
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Thomas B. Reed. In a final ehapter he 
gives a résumé of the speaker’s office as it 
exists to-day in England and America, 
and points out contrasts as to dignity, re- 
wards, and the years spent in retirement. 
The book has been very well put together. 
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oli. Illustrated. r2mo, pp. 306. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 
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trated. r2mo, pp. 363. New York: The Century 
Co. $1.50. 
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trated. 12mo, pp. 238. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.25. 
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& Co. $1.50. 


Greene, Frances Nimmo. Into the Night. A 
Story_of New Orleans. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 369. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.20 net. 


Guinness, H. Grattan. On This Rock. 12mo, 
pp. 227. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1 net. 


Hall, Eliza Calvert. 
pp. 295. Boston: Little, 
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The Land of Long Ago. 
Brown & Co. $1.50. 

An opportunity is presented in Eliza 
Calvert Hall’s new book to renew our ac- 
quaintance with that kind philosopher of 
Bluc-Grass fame—Aunt Jane. Her remi- 
niscences are of a generation gone by— 
one that spoke a different language and 
thought other thoughts than our own. Yet 
Aunt Jane herself is strangely progressive 
for one who lived “> the Land of Long Ago. 
Not only is she alive to our latter-day prob- 
lems such as child labor, the suffrage ques- 
tion, and race suicide, but has a pertinent 
comment on each and says these efforts to 
grapple with wrong remind her of the com- 
ing of the kingdom of God on earth. Even 
the Browning Club does not wholly over- 
whelm the quaint old lady who tries to ex- 
tract from its intelligibility a message for 
herself. 

Her recollections are both pathetic and 
humorous. ‘The Courtship of Miss Ama- 
ryllis,’’ a dainty, old-fashioned romance, is 
especially good. In ‘“‘An Eye for an Eye”’ 
Aunt Jane expatiates upon the folly of 
postponing the kind word or deed until it 
is valueless. ‘‘The Marriage Problem in 
Goshen’”’ embodies a lecture on the divorce 
evil. As a whole, “The Land of Long 
Ago”’ is the reflection of a broad, sympa- 
thetic soul who would not allow herself to 
die of ‘“housekeepin’ disease,’’ took plenty 
of time to live in the great out-of-doors, 
and firmly believed that she never had a 
sorrow but there was a happiness coming 
to make up for it. 


Hapgood, Hutchins. The Spirit of the Ghetto. 


Studies of the Jewish Quarter in New York. With 
drawings from life by Jacob Epstein. Revised edi- 
—tion. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.25 net. 
Of Mr. Hapgood’s documentary book, 
now seven years old, it has seemed wise to 
him, as well as to his publishers, to bring 
out a new edition, not only because of the 
existing demand for the book, but because 
also of its value as a record of conditions 
on the lower East Side of New York before 
the migrations of recent years had modi- 
fied or obliterated the picturesque condi- 
tions long existing there. Mr. Hapgood, in 
a new preface, declares that, while the new 
things have gained over the old ones, con- 
ditions as described in the first edition still 
remain trué in this neighborhood, but they 
are not quite so true as they once were. 
Karben, Will N. The Redemption of Kenneth 


Galt. Frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 350. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $1.50. 
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Holt, L. Emmett. The Care and Feeding of Chil- 
dren. A Catechism for the Use of Mothers and Chil- 
dren’s Nurses. New and Revised Edition. 16mo, 
pp. 195. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 75 cents. 


Johnson, Clifton. The Picturesque Hudson. Pp. 
7. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

At first thought it would seem that the 
last word had been said concerning the 
Rhine of America. Its romantic history 
will, nevertheless, bear retelling and espe- 
cially timely is the present volume com- 
ing as it does when the celebration of its 
discovery is so recent. More comprehen- 
sive than the average guide-book, it like- 
wise shows evidence of those personal 
touches that only an interested traveler in 
thorough sympathy with his subject can 
impart to a work of this character. There 
is a generous supply of excellent illustra- 
tions. 

After an introductory chapter >t two re- 
garding the general characterisucs of the 
Hudson, its geological history, and a sketch 
of its discoverer, the author proceeds up 
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the river, taking villages, towns, moun- 
tains, and islands in turn, discoursing upon 
each so entertainingly that a perusal of the 
book is almost equal to the trip itself. 
Frequent reference is made to the noted 
men—Irving, Fulton, Morse, Burroughs, 
and others—who either through tempo- 
rary or permanent association with the 
river have enriched its history. The sig- 
nificance of place-names, many of them of 
Indian origin and suggestive of some fanci- 
ful legend, has not been overlooked. Con 
siderable space is devoted to the subject 
of fishing, as well.as the brick and ice 
industries. 

Throughout the book copious extracts 
ftom Irving supplement the text. In fact 
it would hardly be possible to give an ade- 
quate picture of the Hudson without draw- 
ing largely upon the one who above all 
others has invested this noble stream with 
amagiccharm. As Mr. Johnson truly says, 
Irving is the true discoverer of the Hudson, 
which he calls his first and last love. 
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Mr. Lucas is the best possible guide for 
the super-traveler. So far, to be sure, he 
hasn't gone far afield; two cities, Lon- 
don and Paris, and one country, Holland, 
being the extent of his “‘wanderings’’ on 
paper. Paris is his latest book and one 
will say his best if one loves Paris better 
than London. But upon reflection one 
can not be sure that Mr. Lucas himself 
does, so his book on London may retain 
its preeminence. His are not guide-books 
for the man of little reading; nor for the 
man of rapid transit who has to do his 
Paris in a day or two and be on to Berlin 
or Munich or where not. They require 
preparation both in the history and the 
literature the art, the drama and the 
music, in , astronomy, in folk-lore, in every- 
thing in fact that has to do with super- 
civilization. If one brings all these to the 
business of seeing a city Mr. Lucas will 
look out that one misses nothing of im- 
portance. He seems never to have for- 
gotten anything that he has once read, 
and he has all his resources on tap at the 
right moment; yet one never feels a sense 
of suffocation from his profusion. One’s 
dearest wish may be that Mr. Lucas shall 
live long enough to go on ahead to all the 
cities one wants to know in the way he 
alone of guides is able to instruct us. 

McCarthy, Denis A. A Round of Rimes. 


T2mo, 
pp. 113. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


$1 net. 


McCutcheon, George Barr. 


Truxton King. 
369. New York: Dodd, Mead 


Pp. 
& Co. $1.50. 


This most recent addition to the Grau- 
stark series will be welcomed by all those 
who have made the acquaintance of that 
stirring little principality. At the time of 
the present story its ruler is the young son 
of Princess Yetive and her American hus- 
band who figured prominently in 
‘‘Graustark.’’ One can not help loving the 
winning little chap, who is quite as inter- 
ested in fishing and like sports dear to 
every normal boy as in the heavier mat- 
ters of state. Tho under the nominal con- 
trol of certain prominent Graustarkians, 
he is really being brought up by an Amer- 
ican friend of his father’s who styles him- 
self the little prince’s ‘‘morganatic god- 
father.’”’ Outside this circle of friends is a 
plotting, outlawed count, whose tools are 
a dangerous band of anarchists who for a 
long period have been 
concocting deadly 
plans for the over- 
throw of the kingdom. 

Such is the situa- 
tion when Truxton 
King enters upon the 
scene. Healthy young 
American tho he is, 
he is possest of an ir- 
repressible desire to 
rescue forlorn prin- 
cesses and perform 
other daring deeds of 
a similar nature. His 
quest of adventure 
leads him into experi- 
ences sufficiently fre- 
quent and 
to suit even 
tamed spirit. 

The romantic tale 
has all the setting of 
a medieval romance, 
but just as we are at 


so 


exciting 
his un- 
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a new edition 


the point of deluding ourselves that such 
is really the case, King spoils the situation 
by some glaring Americanism or the man 
from Cook’s with his personally conducted 
tours puts in an app’ ‘ance. However, 
we are not sorry that American pluck and 
resourcefulness win out even at the ex- 
pense of artistic handling. The Harrison 
Fisher illustrations in color are a pleasing 
feature. 


Monroe, Harriet 
Sights and Insights. 
lustrated. 12mo, pp. 
Wagnalls Co. $1. 


Earhart. Washington: 
New and revised edition. 
184. New York: Funk 


Its 
Il- 
& 


Mrs. Monroe designed this book espe- 
cially for the use of visitors to Washington 
who are unfamiliar with its life and scenes. 
It is something more than an ordinary 
guide-book both in text and in illustra- 
tions. Its former successful publication 
has induced the thorough revision it has 
now undergone. The text has been to a 
considerable extent rewritten and ampli- 
fied. The same thorough treatment has 
been applied to the illustrations, which 
have been adapted to changes in condi- 
tions, including the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Taft. 


Murray, Clara. 
pp. 224. Boston: 


Illustrated. 
& Co. 


Story Land 
Little, Brown 


r2mo, 
50 cents. 
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Nicolay, Helen. The Boys’ Lite “of Ulysses S. 
Grant. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 378. New York: 
The Century Co. $1.50. 

Miss Nicolay, who is a daughter of John 
G. Nicolay, the biographer of Lincoln, is 
already known as the author of a successful 
‘Boys’ Life of Lincoln.’’ In the present 
work she has freely used the standard 
biographies, as well as Grant’s own ‘* Mem- 
oirs.’’ In brief compass she has endeavored 
to present only such incidents as would 
appeal! particularly to the readers for whon 
‘‘the book is designed,’’ at the same tim: 
avoiding anything which might present 
“‘a distorted picture.” 

Oppenheim, James. 


I2mo, pp. 321. 
$1.50. 


O'Shea, M. V. 
tion. 


._ Doctor Rast. Illustrate: 
New York: Sturgis & Walton Co. 


Social Development and Educa- 
12mo, pp. 561. Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. 

If the American child of the future does 
not grow up into an efficient social factor 
it will not be for the want of earnest labor- 
ers for his development and education. 
The enfant terrible, the son whom the old 
Mosaic law ordered to be stoned outside 
the city, and the Dinah of modern life, 
must certainly become extinct if such 
teachings as those of the school represented 
by Professor O’Shea become assimilated 
and applied by the parents of the rising 
generation. 

There have always been two ways of 
educating a child. There is the theory 
advocated by Rousseau that the right 
rearing of young human beings consisted 
in letting them develop their own indi- 
viduality without repression, much less the 
application of punishment of any sort. In 
Rousseau’s ideal nursery no child should 
be under orders, and the notion of awe for 
elders is absurd. Experience must be the 
only tutor of children and the maxim ‘the 
scorched child dreads the fire’’ is to be the 
sole restraining influence in the young, 
who will learn to shun greediness because 
it results in discomfort and to do sponta- 
neously what they know their parents de- 
sire because they are then rewarded by their 
favor. The apotheosis of the child was com- 
pleted by Froebel or at least by those of 
his followers who think that ‘‘the spark 
of divinity’’ in every infant renders him 
exempt from the coercion of his elders. 

Exactly opposed to this theory is that 
of John Locke, who in his famous essay on 
Education laid down the rule, *‘ Would 
you have your son obedient to you when 
past a child, be sure, 
then, to establish the 
authority of a father 
as soon as he is capa- 
ble of submission and 
can understand in 
whose power he is.”’ 

The object of the 
present work is to 
reconcile these two 
methods so as to pro- 
duce the best result. 
The child to 
trained and restrained 
but not stunted or 
tyrannized over. 
Professor O'Shea ‘di- 
vides his work into 
two parts in the first 
of which we find a 
profound and detailed 
analysis of ordinary 
child nature, with its 
inherent passions and 

(Continued on page 638) 
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of Sanitol. 






Its invisible antiseptic action will also pre- 
vent the decay of your teeth, and keep 
your gums healthy and your mouth sweet 
and wholesome. 
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get it in either powder or paste form. 
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predilections, good and bad. In the second 
part of the treatise the education of the child 


is taken up from a national, social, and edu- 
cational standpoint. As a proof of the 
searching and precise nature of the writer’s 
investigations we may cite some ‘‘exercises 
and problems,’’ which he adds in an appen- 
dix for the benefit of his pupils in the School 
of Education at Wisconsin University. 
One of these problems is: ‘Give concrete 
cases in which a public-school pupil may 
be taught respect for what society has con- 
sidered necessary for its welfare.” A far 
more subtle problem is propounded in the 
words: “‘What is the effect upon the 
young of such songs as: ‘Little Annie 
Rooney,’ ‘There'll be a Hot Time in the 
Old Town To-night,’ ‘Yankee Doodle,’ 
‘The Star Spangled Banner,’ ‘Should 
Auld Acquaintance be Forgot’?’’ etc. 

The work is enriched by an ample bib- 
liography and a good index. 

Otis, Edward 0. The Great White Plague— 


Tuberculosis. 12mo, pp. 321. New York: Thomas 
- Crowell & Co. $1 net. 

 . Edgar Allan. Tales of. With 25 illustra- 

tions from original designs by Frederick Simpson 


oburn. 12mo0, pp. 491. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
ons. 


The Maio chosen for this collection are 
twenty in number and include the most 
famous. Mr. Coburn’s illustrations are 
twenty-five in number, each a full page in 
size and distinctive as to conception and 
treatment. 

Randall, J. Herman. The Supreme Victory, The 
Conquest of Fear and Worry, The Psychology of 
Prayer; The Rebirth of Religion, Spiritual Con- 
sciousness, The Re-Discovery of Jesus; Mind and 


Body, Mind and Medicine, Physical Wholeness; The 
Subconscious Mind, Powers and Possibilities, Faith 
as a Vital Force; The Power of Suggestion, T he Law 
of Suggestion, Auto-Suggestion; The Real God, The 
Universal Mind and the Divinity of Man; Man’s 
Undeveloped Powers, Awakening Latent Mental 


Powers, The Achievement of Character. Seven vols. 
r6mo. New York: H. M. Caldwell Co 


Ray, Anna Chapin. Janet at Odds. Illustrated. 
12m0, pp. 319. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50, 


Rhoades, Nina. Dorothy Brown. A Story for 
Girls. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 416. Boston: Loth- 


rop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 
Rhodes, D. P. The Philosophy of Change. 12mo, 
pp. 389.. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2 net. 


Robbins, Anne Manning. Both Sides of the Vei', 
A Personal Experience. 12mo0, pp. 253. Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co. $1.25 n 


Rowland, Eleanor Harris. T “ Right to Believe. 


12mo, pp. 202. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co, 
$1.25 net 


Ryan, Marah Ellis. The Flute of the Gods. Il- 


lustrated.’ 8vo, pp. 338. New York: Frederick A, 
Stokes Co. $1.50 net. 


Sabin, Edwin L. Bar B Boys, or, The young 
Cow-Punchers. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 386. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 


Scott, C. A. Dawson. Treasure Trove. 1r2mo, 
pp. 373. New York: Duffield & Co. $1.50. 


Sharts, Joseph. The Black Sheep. Illustrated. 
12mo, pp. 303. New York: Duffield & Co. $1.50. 
Singleton, Esther. Dutch New York. With 


numerous illustrations. 8vo, pp. 350. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.50 net. 


Miss Singleton’s volume is not a com- 
pilation from other writers, as have been 
so many of her books describing great 
rivers, buildings, paintings, etc., but an 
original contribution to history. It is ob- 
viously the result.of long and exhaustive 
research. Miss Singleton deals, not with 
the political and industrial affairs of early 
New York, but with the domestic life and 
thus "presents a picture of actual social con- 
dition, such as never before has been at ah 


adequately presented by any writer. 
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Among her topics are streets and house 

farms and gardens, costumes, furnitur 
and household utensils, servants and house 
keeping, education and religion, courtship 
and marriage, physicians, sports and fes- 
tivals. The work is not only timely in its 
appearance, but should remain a valuable 
storehouse from which historians may 
derive illuminating paragraphs for their 
own future books. 


Smith, Frederick M. The Stolen Signet. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, pp. 314. New York: Duffield & Co. 
$1.50. 

Smith, Mary P. Wells. Boys and Gitls of Seventy- 


Seven. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 315. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.25. 


Spalding, J. Howard. The Spiritual World. As 
Described in the Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg. 
16mo, pp. 96. New York: Frederick Warne & Co. 
60 cents net. 

Stephens, Kate. Stories from Old Chronicles. 
Chosen and edited with Brief Introductions to the 
Stories anda General Introduction, Illustrated. 
12mo, pp. 363. New York: Sturgis & Walton Co. 
$1.50. 

Stoddard, W. L. The New Golfer's Almanac. 
Carefully compiled and computed on an Ingenious 
Astronomical basis for the year 1910 A.p. And con- 
taining a Calendar and reliable Predictions for eve 
Month, besides an Entertaining Miscellany of Golf- 
ing Literature and Information, hitherto (probably) 
unassembled in a single Book. Illustrated. 12mo, 
pp. go. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. go cents net. 

Sudermann, Hermann. Translated from the 
German by Grace Frank. Roses. Four one-act 
Plays. ‘‘Streaks of Light ’’ ‘‘The Last Visit,’’ ‘* Mar- 
ot,” ‘‘The Far-Away Princess.” 12mo, pp. 183. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25 net. 

Thorne, Guy. The Socialist. 12mo, pp. 360. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net. 

Thurston, E. Temple. The City of Beautiful 
Nonsense. 12mo, pp. 34s. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.50. 

Ticknor, George. Life Letters and Journals of, 
With Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 


More than thirty years have passed since 
the first publication of this classic among 
American memoirs. Twelve editions in 
that time have been printed. But the last 


of these was issued so many years ago 





MAY BE COFFEE 
That Causes All the Trouble. 





When the house is afire, it’s like a body 
when disease begins to show, it’s no time 
to talk, but time to act—delay is dangerous 
—remove the cause of the trouble at once. 

‘*For a number of years,” says a Kansas 
lady, ‘‘I felt sure that coffee was hurting 
me, and yet I was so fond of it, I could not 
give it up. 1 paltered with my appetite 
and of course oe to the temptation to 
drink more. At last I got so bad that I 
made up my mind] must either quit the 
use of coffee or die. 

‘Everything I ate distressed me, and I 
suffered severely almost a)) the time with 
palpitation of the heart. I frequently woke 
up in the night with the feeling that Iwas 
almost gone—my heart seemed so smothered 
and weak in its action that I feared it would 
stop beating. My breath grew short and 
the least exertion set me to panting. I 
slept but little and suffered from rheumatism. 

“Two years ago [ stopped using the 
coffee an began to use Postum, and from 
the very first I beganto improve. It worked 
a miracle! Now 1 can eat a fos and 
digest it without trouble. I sleep like a 
ba ne and my heart beats full, strong and 
easily. My breathing has become stead 
and normal, and my rheumatism has left 
me. I feel like another person, and it is all 
Aue to quitting coffee and using Postum, for 
T haven’t used any medicine and none would 
have done me any good as Jong as I kept 
drugging with coffee.” ‘‘'There’s a Reason,” 
Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,’’ in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 
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naces has perhaps taught you 
to believe that heat will not 
travel to windward rooms. IT WILL! 


We stand ready to prove to you that the Farquhar Sanitary 


Furnace will furnish a steady flow of heat to every room in the 
house every hour of the twenty-four—that it will keep the wind- 
ward rooms more comfortable than with a heater in the room. 


In an exposed room there is a cold air “blanket” causing a 
back pressure against the current from an ordinary furnace. 


There is no outlet for the cold air—the warm air cannot 
flow in. 


The Farquhar System draws off this cold air, not only 
permitting, but by a natural law forcing, an abundant, regular 
flow of warm air through the register. 


This air is refreshed with pure outside (not cellar) air, 
warmed and sent to the rooms—perfect ventilation. 


Two other features make the Farquhar distinctive : 


_Nosmoke, no gas, no dust can escape through the one- 
iece welded steel fire-box—welded v3 special process. 
0 


t absolutely prevents contamination of air by fire poisons. 


The wonderfully sensitive and positive governor arm— 
built into the furnace—automatically controls the fire, 


obviating danger from over-heating. Convenient—you 
tend fire once in twenty-four hours. 


HE Farquhar Sanitary Furnace and Ventilating System, 
with its cleanly, warm, balmy air, is as far ahead of steam 


___ and hot water systems as they are ahead of the old hot 
air furnaces. 


This is why 50 per cent of our business is in tearing out 
other systems and substituting the 
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Write for booklet “' Santtation in House Clraning.”” We wil’ 
also be glad to give any special information you may desire. 











The Farquhar Furnace Company, Mirs., 
101 Main Street, Wilmington, Ohio. 


New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Columbus, Indianapolis, Louisville, Nashville, Chattanooga. 


French-German-Spanish-ltalian 


To speak it, to understand it, to read it, to write it there is but one best way. 
You must hear it spoken correctly, over and over, till your ear knows it. You 
must see it printed correctly until your eye knows it. You must talk it and 
write it. All this can be done best by the 


Language-Phone Method 


Combined with the 


Rosenthal Common Sense Method ot Practical Linguistry 


The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard 8. Rosenthal 
With this method you buy a native professor outright. You own him. 
He speaks as you choose, slowly or quickly; when you choose, night or 
day; or a few minutes or hours at a time. i 

ny one can learn a foreign language who hears it spoken often enough 
and by this method you can hear it as often as you like. . 


Send for booklet and testimonial letters Jrom Wading educators. 
The Language-Phone Method, 802 Metropolis Building, |6th St. and Broadway, New York 
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This 168-page book tells of the smaller uses of concrete in improving and 
beautifying the home. It is a suggestive, practical book that should be in the 
hands of every suburbanite and farmer in the United States—one that will teach 
you that the real success of concrete construction—the permanent success— 
depends upon whether the best cement is used in making the concrete. Send 

















for this book today. 


PORTLAND 
ATLAS cEMENT 
is the product of plants having the largest output in the world ; the cement that is 


being used in the Panama Canal; the cement that is made from the real cement 
materials; the cement that is always pure and uniform and made only in one grade. 




















Other books on the subject of concrete construction, available to all who are interested, include : 
Cc te H & Col . Vol. 1, Large Houses 
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by the United States Government. ; full protection to the bond holders. The Twin Falls Oakley 
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that to the younger generation the book 
now can scarcely be said to be known even 
as a title. If known at all to any except 


elders among these now living, it has be- 


| come so because of the countless references 


to it in other books, to whose writers it 
has served as a mine of choice information. 
Of George Ticknor more than of any other 
American of his time (or perhaps of any 
time) it could literally be said that he knew 
everyone in Europe as well as in America 
—everyone at least who, in his time, was 
worth knowing. Ticknor not only knew 
everyone but wrote about them. The re- 
sult was a collection of memoirs not likely 
ever to be forgotten by students of the 
period in which he lived. The present edi- 
tion differs from earlier ones in that it 
contains many portraits. 

Turton, Lt. Col. W. H. The Truth of Christian- 
ity. Being an Examination of the More Important 
Arguments for and Against Believing in that Religion. 


— pp. 604. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1.25. 


Twitchell, Ralph Emerson. The History of the 
Military Occupation of the Territory of New Mexico 
from 1846 to 1851 by the Government of the United 
States. Together with biographical sketches of Men 
Prominent in the Conduct of the Government Dur- 
ing that Period. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 394. Denver: 
Smith-Brooks Co. 


Van Dyke, John C. The New New York. A 
commentary on the place and the people. [l!us- 
trated by Joseph Pennell. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. 1909. $3.50 net. 


This book of Professor Van Dyke’s is 
intensely modern, intensely of to-day. It 
seems to be built upon the assumption 
that New York has had no past worth 
speaking of; consequently all the writer's 
attention is directed to the present. Of 
course we have no right to quarrel with 
him for taking such a view and so setting 
for himself limitations for a task that would 
otherwise run to endless ramifications. 
New York, more than any other city in 
the world, doubtless, works harder to efface 
all vestiges of the past, yet even in it the 
past is implicit everywhere and there are 
not a few memorials for the careful scru- 
tinizer. They would add a dignifying at- 
mosphere without which a great city seems 
not a thing of growth but of a magician’s 
creation. The writer, seconded by the il- 
lustrator, confesses not to have escaped 
the embarrassment of many points of view. 
They, however, arrived at the belief that. 
‘‘pictorially, the larger aspect of New York 
is the life and energy of its people pro- 
jected upon the background of its com- 
merce.’’ Feeling this they have addrest 
themselves with vigor and intelligence to 
setting it forth and it must be admitted 
that their success is considerable. Pro- 
fessor Van Dyke sees the city with the 
eyes of the painter, the shifting and vari- 
ous features of its superticies are all alive 
for him. He sees it colorful, picturesque, 
aggressive. It frankly owns up to its pur- 
pose of taking a controlling hand in the 
commerce of the country, and it makes. 
shift to carry out this purpose amid the 
most trying inconvenience that geograph- 
ical limitations could devise. In a hundred 
ways Professor Van Dyke shows how these 
two factors dictate everything that is char- 
acteristic of this city—its peculiar shape 
which requires great hordes of people to 
move daily within restricted boundaries, 
and its multiform activities of 4 commer- 
cial nature. There is no apology offered 
by this writer for such a preoccupation of 


‘the people and the consequent effect upon 


all that go to make up the civic features 
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ofagreatcity. Its dominant note is struck 
by him with something of a defiant fierce- | 
ness Let the cities of the old world be 

what they may, this one is for trade, and F {ts Ab t 

as such it has managed, he thinks, to cre- A Book of ac oul 
ate a great deal that is beautiful after it a 

has met the first test of being useful. “The 
city is a shop, not a historical museum in 


® 2 
the large, like present-day Venice,’”’ he de- 6% [ tl Bo d 
clares. And to those whose affections may rriga on rn) Ss 
RAINE Des ri 





still linger around those rapidly oblitera- 
ting memorials of a past less commercial 
and less strenuous, he shouts that ‘‘the 





vast history of the city is wholly insignifi- We have written a book on Irrigation bonds, _Some Irrigation bonds are municipal securi- 
Ps ‘ai y d a it y gn based on 15 years of experience. It is a con- _ ties, issued by organized districts. Such bonds, 
cant when compare Pigg Figay present com- servative statement of the vital facts of which _ like School bonds, form a tax lien on all the real 
mercial importance. Whatever the city we have intimate knowledge. property lying in populous districts. 
may become. in twenty-five, fifty, or one _ It will give you a clear conception of these Some Irrigation bonds are issued under all 
hundred years from now it is certain that ee ppc eigueay he are now the most popular the provisions of the Federal law known as the 
here the writer gives the very age and he rtaneo ; ges thers 

2 : y Every investor, small or large, owes to himself Jn all the projects we finance the security is 
body of the time his form of pressure. a knowledge of these facts. Please sendfor the ample andideal. One can scarcely conceive of 

As for Mr. Pennell’s pictures, of which book—it is free. anything better. 


there are a hundred, they amply prove 


that New York is a picturesque city in An Unbiased Book Six Per Cent 


spite of the seeming regularity of its grid- 





iron street plan. There are numberless We are very large dealers in all good classes gs a : ‘ 
odd bits that a visitor will wish to seek of bonds—Municipal, Corporation and Public Irrigation bonds pay six per cent interest. 
pee Mr. P Wh satel rig Utility. We can offer you the choice of scores This is a larger rate than can now be obtained 
atter r. renne as pointed out t € way of such issues, and we just as gladly supply 0m any large class of bonds based on equal 
to him. But knowing the crystalline pur- them as we do Irrigation bonds. Soour position Security. 
ity of New York air and the sharpness with is beh - all biased. This high rate - ere to > fot ebiecigation 
Ans . 5 ut Irrigation bonds have in late yearsbecome _— projects are profitable. e demand for irri- 
which outline and detail often stand out, the most popular bonds that we handle, They gated land exceeds the supply. Many millions 
one can not altogether accept Mr. Pen- are becoming more popular as they become of dollars can be utilized at once in these pro- 
nell’s suggestion of an atmosphere more better known. The reasons mean muchtoevery _ jects, and this liberal rate is paid to obtain the 
native to London. investor, and they are all told in this book. funds. 


Vedder, Henry C. B Hi 8 
x =4. Philadelphia: e, ee. Baptet Publishtag 71 Issues Sold $100—$500—$1,000 


Viele, Herman Knickerbocker. On the Light- 











oy 12mo, pp. 312. New York: Duffield & Co. Mar Sixgaet ge VB hc lag Lear Sete x= trons oo These’ are serial bonds, running from two to 
1.50. < 8 twel y ou § e ke long-ti 
eibiien. ‘Law’ "The ‘Biihobd ae Gace “Taas[] MER niloat un dollar of lous-to any to heeutine invastmante. Bevery bond’ paid of 
trated. 1am, pp. ror. at York: Harper & poy we = ~~ te lecoet owe in _ increases the security back of the rest. 
Bros. $1.50. y pono at a i ares sas ial eka tg The bonds are issued in denominations of 
Getter al Cees a * me — cy ee We buy and sell Entire ’ssues of Reclamation ah any Racy otoeg ee 
of Health and the Relations of Medicine to Society. bonds. Our own engineers and attorneys pass 
12mo, pp. 355. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2. on oe _or An oa of our ee 

Warren, William Fairfield. The Earliest C spends most of his time in the irrigated country, 
mologies. The Universe as Pictured in Thought by watching every project through to completion. Ask for the Book 
the Ancient Hebrews, Babylonians, Egyptians, Being the largest dealers in Irrigation bonds, —_—_——_—  ———= 

yp 

Greeks, Iranians, and Indo-Aryans. A Guide-book we have our pick of the issues. There are few ‘a 
for Beginners in the Study of Ancient Literatures projects of this kind, save Government projects, Our book deals with all these facts—and more. 
and _ Religions. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 222. New which we are not invited to finance. We are It is profusely illustrated. Every investor owes 
York: Eaton & Mains. §1.so net. able, therefore, to supply our customers with to himself its perusal. Please send this coupon 
BB rer Robert aera sarey Beviien. the best of these securities, all based on well- _ to-day for it. 

ustrated. 12mo0, pp. 352. oston: Small, May- located lands. 


nard &Co. $1.50. 











Pi iene j H. B. Marriott. — Gactle. by the Sea. » . 
ustrated. 12mo, pp. 312. oston: Little, Bro 
ses a ve Farm Lien Security Trowbridge EL Niveree: 

Weir, —— ne Phe ya * the Saas: rs ae ” 
12mo, pp. 238. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Irrigation bond: ed by first li i 
se Re bay ight (Esablihed 9 

J is . ner : liens are given by individual land owners in Municipal and Corporation Bonds 

U wr har epuasiienegy aauanury title caslans Geb achat Hagia. Rink. Vad wet tan First National Bank Bldg. @F Generate Gites 
we have in these pages the account of an mediately multiplies the land’s value. CHICAGO BOSTON 
eye-witness of the work going on at Panama. The liens are conservative. Usually they will 
Mr. Weir is a practised writer and his book not exceed one-fourth the land’s value. The Gentlemen :—Please send me your new 
is by no means lacking in point and vi- Hens are paid off i 00s: anaual installments. Bond Book, “The World’s Greatest In- 
ad He tak th t ile h The first crop from the land is frequently ‘ 
MACHY:: e takes the enterprise at the sufficient to pay the whole lien—often by several dustry. 
Isthmus as a bold and daring advefiture|]- times over. These liens, therefore, have many 
and he deals with it in a tone of spirited + pigs bag heey farm 8 is Name eae 

: n addition, the bonds are secured by a firs GOS me Seen et 

Senn Not that he is by any means mortgage on all the property which the Irrigation 
a. Tomancer, for he gives dates, figures, Company owns, and which the proceeds of the Town ' sel hg aa RCS 
and authorities for all his statements. bonds help to build and buy. 
He speaks of the men at labor in the canal (s) eh cit ai 479 
as ‘‘khaki heroes.” He tells how they 














live, work, and amuse themselves. When 
he writes of Panama he calls his account a Wy Wtf, by 
“romance of jungle and city.”’ He gives 


a lively description of scorpions, tarantu- “Some lives ENS 


las, and alligators, as he found them. He —=S= 
talks of ‘‘the disease battle’’ of the Isthmus — ‘ 
and he writes enthusiastically of ex- ™1 © [ e 
President Roosevelt’s visit to Panama and 


echoes the sayings he heard: ‘‘This is 


Roosevelt’s canal. We are digging it < more worTe ‘i ithe brighter’: 


for him,”’ to which he adds the glowing 


comment: ‘‘There you have it—the real Busy wives who use & AP © ae © 
Sree ata ee rover ee| never seem to Srow old. Trvacake:-- 


SeSoPvniamntre 
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Good 


Good Raw Materials 





aint requires 


| Ste Grinding and Correct Formulae 





EITHER of these can be obtained by any rule of thumb method. It 
requires expert knowledge of all pigments to select the proper raw 
materials, it has taken us years to perfect our proportions, and it re- 
quires expensive machinery to get thorough mixing. That is why no 
paint mixed on the spot can equal 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS 


With the best raw materials gathered from all parts of the globe, 
they are made by machinery which mixes every ingredient and grinds 
them together thoroughly—all according to formule that we have been 
years in perfecting andtesting. These formule produce paints, each one 
perfectly adapted to the surface which it is intended to protect, giving you 
not only the color you want, but a color that lasts, and each one an attract- 
ive and durable armor against wear, tear, weather and exposure. 

It is not enough for you to pick out the color; you should pick out 
the paint. Send us a picture of your house, and we will suggest the 
color and tell you why Sherwin-Williams Paint is the paint. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to 651 Canal Road, Cleveland,O. In Canada to 639 Centre Street, Montreal 
London Address : 7 Well Court, Queen Street, E. C. 


C/EMENTIUM 


“Sticks Everything, but is not Sticky” 


Broken into 747 pieces. Perfectly restored by CAAMENTIUM. One large piece that 
was pulverized replaced by a CASDMENTIUM duplicate. Not a single rivet used. 
Now as good as new. : 
This is the story of a 4 foot Chinese vase shown in the photographs, one of a pair 
in the Palm Court of the Carlton Hotel, London. 
This feat of china restoring would be impossible with any 
other adhesive, for CASMENTIUM is the only one that 


MAKES as well as MENDS 


When once set, unaffected by heat, water, 
climate, or chemicals. Sticks practically 
everything, including china, wood, glass, 
marie, earthenware. Sticks dissimilar 
substances such as wood and metal. Ready 
to_ use, no mixing with water necessary. 
Odorless, tasteless, and non-poisonous. 


Price 25 cents at hardware stores, drug- 
gists, stationers, grocers, .department 
stores, etc. If your dealer hasn't it, we 
will mail a tin upon receipt of price. 
CAEMENTIUM SALES CO. 
Sole Agents for U.S. A. 
120-L Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


1200-L 45 W. 34th St., New York 
1412-L Masonic Temple, Chicago, tm. 














man, with the big hand and the big brain 
and the big personality, twenty-five hun- 
dred miles away, etc.” But there is a 
great deal more than gush enthusiasm in 
this attractive volume. Diagrams show us 
how the work progresses, a crowd of illus- 
trations bring the place and the work 
before our eyes and Mr. Weir has no good 
words for those who decry the Gatun 
Dam. He is especially down on that 
‘American writer who has been most pro- 
lific and stubborn in his cries of failure,” 
yet “proved himself unable to distinguish 
a dredging machine from a steam shovel.’’ 

In his concluding chapter he answers the 
question ‘“‘Is it all worth while?’’ which 
he answers by showing that the canal is 
certain to be a financial success. 

White, Eliza Orne. The Wares of Edgefield. 


7 Pp. 439. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 
net. 


Whitman, G.I. Basil the Page. A Story of the 
Days of Queen Elizabeth. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 211. 
New York: Dodge Publishing Co. $1.2s.. 


Willcox, Louise Collier. The Human Way. Pp. 
305. New York: Harper & Bros. $1.25. 

The author of the valuable essays com- 
prized in ‘‘The Human Way”’ claims no 
originality of thought. Wisdom, she as- 
serts, is as old as the ages, tho each genera- 
tion demands its own interpretation of 
truth. So the purpose of the book is to 
translate into intelligible terms the world- 
old, and at the same time ever-new, mean- 
ings of life. 

The vital importance of the spiritual 
realm is the dominant thought. Each 
man should, in a sense, lead a detached, 
isolated life and, contradictory as it may 
seem, only then will he best serve his 
fellow men. The value of this hidden life 
of the spirit is pointed out in the essay on 
“Solitude.” 

Again, whatever good life yields must be 
extracted by conscious effort. This is true 
not only of the little things but the deep- 
est human emotions as well. Weariness, 
hardship, and sorrow are bound to be our 
portion, but he who learns to live wisely 
will early recognize their necessity and use. 

The essay entitled ‘Human Relations’”’ 
contains a plea for that kindliness of spirit 
which hesitates to wound even in the 
slightest degree those with whom we come 
in contact. A ‘“‘velvet soul”’ is defined as 
one ‘‘soft to contact, whose very religion 
is not hurting, who withdraws and re- 
nounces, who looks for twilit spaces in 
life, and who adds his silence to the great 
and soothing silence which lies beyond the 
bustle of life.” 

As to the ‘‘decorations’’ of life, the sub- 
ject of books first receives serious consid- 
eration. Their value both as a humaniz- 
ing influence and a test of character is em- 
phasized and special stress laid upon the 
important fact that they should be a stim- 
ulus to deeper living rather than a means 
of recreation. Another force that makes 
for right thinking and living is Nature, and 
an exquisite rendering of her various moods 
is contained in the chapter on “‘Out-of- 
Doors.” No less charming is the little 
essay on children in which, from her own 
personal experience, the author talks lov- 
ingly and intimately of the little ones who 
have renewed her own life. 

It is with a sense of richness that the 
reader completes this volume. Not one, 
but many readings, are required to fully 
grasp its beautiful truths and make them 
one’s own. If it be true, as stated in the 
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book, that the value of a book is to be 
gaged by its depth of suggestion, then 
“The Human Way’’ measures up to the 
highest standard. 


wer ae Jesse Lynch; Scoville, S., fr. Con- 
over, J.; Hen derson, W. J.; and Hull, Paul. On 
the Gridiron and Other Stories of Outdoor Sport. 
16mo, pp. 223. New York: Harper & Bros. 60 
cents. 


Wilmot-Buxton, E. M. 
Told b 
New 


Stories of Norse Heroes. 
the Northmen. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 246. 
ork: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co, $1.50. 


Winter, William. The Poems of. 
r12mo, pp. 319. 
$2 net. 


Wright, William H. The Grizzly Bear. 
pp. 274. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1.50. 

Enthusiasm in childhood and youth and 
early predilection most often determine 
the course of the useful and the strenuous 
life. Mr. Wright as a child came across a 
book called “The Adventures of James 
Capen Adams, Grizzly Bear Hunter of Cal- 
ifornia,”’ and he subsequently saw when a 
seven-year-old boy in Barnum’s circus a 
huge grizzly ‘‘ which was advertised as hav- 
ing been caught by this man Adams.” 
From that moment his life’s work was de- 
termined. He became a hunter and stu- 
dent of the grizzly. The twenty-four 
beautiful half-tones which illustrate his 
work nearly all represent this wild beast 
as he met him in the mountains of the 
Western States and of Canada. We learn 
how the monster, sometimes weighing one 
thousand pounds, was tracked and killed. 
But this is not merely an account of hunt- 
ing expeditions. The creature that had 
such a fascination for Mr. Wright is scien- 
tifically treated by him and compared 
with others of the ursine tribe. We learn 
all about the grizzly’s habitat, the roots he 
delights in, the fierceness he exhibits and 
the sport he affords by his gameness and 
vitality. A capital book of its kind. 


Frontispiece. 
New York: Moffat, Yard 


I2mo, 


Zangwill, Israel. The Melting-Pot. Drama i 
Four Acts. 12mo, pp. 200. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.25. 


The War Game in the Choir 


The high soprano started out 
With naught her rush to stem. 

And with a battle-cry advanced 
Upon Jerusalem. 


The alto met her on the road, 
Engaged her in a “scrap.” 
The tenor on the double-quick 

Came up to fill the gap. 


Around the theater of war 
The steady basso boomed; 
Then all of them fell to at once, 
Jerusalem was doomed. 


The city was about to fall, 
Her glory proud to doff, 
When higher powers intervened, 
And called the fighters off. 
—New York Sun. 


Proof of Honesty.—District Attorney Jerome, 
at a dinner in New York, told a story about honesty. 

‘There was a man,” he said, ‘‘who applied for a 
position in a dry-goods house. His appearance wasn’t 
prepossessing, and references were demanded. After 
some hesitation, he gave the name of a driver in the 
firm’s employ. This driver, he thought, would vouch 
for him. 

“ A clerk sought out the driver, and asked him if 
the applicant was honest. 

“Honest?” the driver said, ‘‘Why his honesty’s 
been proved again and again. To my certain knowl- 
edge he’s been arrested nine times for stealing and 
every time he was acquitted.’"-—The Traveling Man. 


PROMINENT company, 
which has risen to leader- 
shipina business in which 

‘|the profits are unusually large, 
is giving to private investors an 
extraordinary money-making op- 
portunity—the kind that, as a 
rule, comes only to bankers and 
large interests. 


@ We have reached individuals 
direct by announcing our profit- 
sharing plan in the magazines. 
The offer immediately attracted 
wide attention. It is practically 
unheard of for a company like 
ours to give, 
private investors the profits that 
are usually absorbed by bank- 
ers and large capitalists; and 
those who learned of the offer 
recognized at once its exceptional 
value and have hastened to take 
advantage of it. 


"!/@ The offer is made by the 


Racine Boat Manufacturing 
Company, which is one of the 
foremost ship and boat building 
companies in America. Its big 
plant at Muskegon, Michigan 
(moved some time ago from 
Racine, Wisconsin), hasacapacity 
of 4000 boats and vessels a year. 
Its name is known and its boats 
are sailing on all the waters of 
the world: Many prominent 
men are owners of Racine yachts. 
@ The company’s plant has been 
working night and day and has 
not been able to turn out more 
than 50 per cent. of the work 
that has been offered. 

@ The Racine Company has just 
had a large increase in business 
from the United States Govern- 
ment, its most prominent cus- 
tomer; and there is now the 
special opportunity for important 





in this way, to- 


An Extraordinary 
Profit-Sharing Opportunity 


additional government contracts. 
More capital is desirable for this 
large additional work. 


@ Asa part of its plans for the 
necessary extension of its ca- 
pacity the Racine Company gives 
this opportunity for you to share, 
on an wnusual basis, in all the 
greater profits which the com- 
pany will make. 


@ The investment has unusual 
stability. It is backed by ample 
assets of great value. Ours isa 
large, established and thriving 
enterprise. And in addition to 
the high fixed tncome paid at 
once, this opportunity is extraor- 
dinary because of the profit-shar- 
ing arrangement by which you 
may share in all the profits of the 
company—z¢s zmportant govern- 
ment work—and its other profit- 
able and increasing business. 


@ This exceptional opportunity 
for money-makers is clearly de- 
scribed in an illustrated book, 
“The Racine Profit-Sharing 
Plén,”’ 


@ If you have $50, $100 or 
$1000 which you would like to 
invest with assured safety pro- 
vidingalargeincome immedtately, 
with the assurance of still great- 
er profits, you should cut off the 
corner coupon and mail it at 
once. You will find the booklet 
intensely interesting. But you 
must send for it 

immediately, as 
the offer will 
be open 
onlya 
short 
while. 









L. D., 10-16-08 


W. J. REYNOLDS 
RACINE BOAT MFG. CO, 
1328 Broadway, New York 


Please send me illustrated 
book showing your plant and 
describing your profit-sharing offer 
without obligation on my part, 






BMP. oi ccivcdivcciccccsecccesed Rivetssvedere vee . 
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Try a Bit of 
Winter 
Gardening 


The new invention for hotbeds 


and coldframes never needs covering. 
Two layers of glass instead of one. 


Can have 
violets 
all winter 


Try the Back-to-Land Plan. Knowthe pleasure and broader life that you can 


get from just a bit of winter gardening. 


Sunlight Sash increases the size, quality 


and rapidity of growth of plants; it saves nearly all the labor and a// the risk. 


Some of the things you can grow 
It givcs you fresh vegetables and exquisite 
flowers anead of the season when most appre- 
ciated. You can use your frame all the year 
round. Can force beets, early cabbage, cau- 
liflower, celery, egg-plants, muskmelons, 
peppers and tomatoes—can raise your own 
violets and pansies and can have cosmos a 
month earlier than ever before. Pays for it- 
self in a single season if you wish to sell some 
plants. Sure to pay for your own table. 


The double glass does it 

With it, after your plants are started, you 
have practically nothing to do but air them, 
and watch them grow. No covering or un- 
covering. The dry air between the two layers 
of glass is the best non-conductor there is— 
much better protection than mats or boards. 
Keeps in the warmth—keeps out the cold. 


Recommended by men who know 

Used by such men as Bolton Hall, intensive 
farming authority and author of Three Acres 
and Liberty; by R. L. Watts, Professor of 


Horticulture at Pennsylvania State College; 


by L. H. Cooch, editor The Practical Farmer, 
by Prof. Craig, of Agricultural Dept. at 
Cornell and ky State Agricultural Colleges. 


Plants need light 

The more of it, the better. The Sunlight 
Sash lets in al] the light all the time. By doing 
away with mats, shutters and boards, the 
Sunlight Sash has cut out practically all the 
work, You can handle hotbeds in half the time. 

Mr. John D. Mottier, Jr., 
of Boswell, Ind., writes: 
‘*Your sash are the only ones 
for the business and I have 
been growing plants for 
twenty years. I wishI hada [ 
hundred of them.’’ 


Write for this catalog 

It tells about the making of 
coldframes and hotbeds; where 
to put your beds; how others 
got earlier, stronger plants, etc. 

Many thousands of Sunlight Sash are in use on 
private estates, incity and suburban lots largeand 
small, from Middle Canada to Southern Florida. 
Wherever you live, you can accomplish a great 
deal even with five sash. 

Write for four plans fora five sash frame. Full 
definite information with cost will be gladly given. 

Get our freight prepaid proposition. Order early 
to insure prompt shipment. Fast freight, safe 
delivery guaranteed. 

Agents Wanted— The wonderful success of 
Sunlight Sash makes it a good paying proposition 
to agents. 75% of ourtrial orders last year re- 
ordered this year in lots ranging from 5to 100 sash. 
Write for your territory today. 


SUNLIGHT DouBLe Gtass Sasu Co., 
950 East Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 
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FOOD WITH THE OCEAN TASTE 


We will supply direct from the ocean 
to your home the finest, the truly choicest, 
sea food that the ocean produces. Never 
in your life, probably, have you tasted 
morsels so tempting, so appetizing — 
right from the depths, and redolent of 
the crisp, salt tang of the sea. 


When served inland, a dinner of our 
delicious ocean viands cause the guests 
to marvel that such things can be — the 
taste is so ‘‘different’’ from the average 
fish-foods. The improvement in table- 
fare made possible by our service is a 
revelation. 


We select the choicest products of the 
best catches from the finest fishing 
grounds. They are prepared and put up 
with scrupulous regard for cleanliness 
and tastefulness, and bring to your table 
a flavor and delicacy unequaled. 


a) 
anhy 


(Us 
s 
< 


CONSUMERS FISH CO., commercia se. 
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LET US BE YOUR FISHERMEN 


Our line of sea foods is complete, in- 
cluding white, plump cod, fine juicy 
mackerel, tasty, savory lobsters, etc.— a 
long list like the menu of a shore dinner 
and everything the dest you ever tasted. 


Send for price list, and to sample our 
products, take advantage of our 





Special Trial Offer 
For $1.00 — A four-pound box 
of our “Nabob” absolutely bone- 
less Cod, the choicest cuts of the 
finest fish that can be taken from 
the sea. Four dinners for four 
persons. 











Prices include delivery and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


Ne-ca st, Gloucester, Mass. 


CURRENT POETRY 


From Homer to Swinburne and Kipling 
the sea has been a passion to poets. Once 
again it has proved its power by charm- 
ing Clinton Scollard from society verse 
into something stronger and better. Mr. 
Scollard’s poetry is usually chamber- 
music—a conscious playing with artistic 
forms—but the following stanzas that 
appear in Everybody's Magazine, altho 
somewhat rhetorical in their insistent 
alliteration, have depth and power. 


Sea Marvels 
By Ciinton ScoLLtarD 


This morning more mysterious seems the sea 
Than yesterday when, with reverberant roar, 
It charged upon the beaches, and the sky 
Above it shimmered cloudless. Now the 
Lap languorously along the foamless sand, 
And all the far horizon swims in mist. 

Out of this murk, across this oily sweep, 
Might lost armadas grandly sail to shore; 
Jason might oar on Argo, or the stern 
Surge-wanderer from Ithaca’s bleak isle 
Break on the sight, or Viking prows appear, 
And still not waken wonder. Ay, the sound 
Of siren singing might drift o’er the main, 
And yet not fall upon amazed ears! 


wave 


The soul is ripe fpr marvels. O great deep, 

Give up your host of stately presences, 
Adventurers and sea-heroes of old time, 

And let them pass before us down the day 

In proud procession, so that we who hear 

Dull bells mark off the uneventful hours 

May glimpse the bygone bravery of the world 
Now moiling in its multitudinous marts, 
Forgetful of fair faith and high resolve 

In the inglorious grapple after gold! 


Mr. R. C. K. Ensor in a few unpreten- 
tious lines appearing in The Nation (Lon- 
don) pays a delicate and graceful tribute to 
the portrait of a child. 


The Picture 


By R. C. K. Ensor 


The picture of a little child 
Hangs on my wall and smiles: ‘tis you 
When you were seven years old—you smiled 
Even then as no one else can do. 


And yet, dear love, you never knew 
Whom you were blessing then, nor how 
The little curves that painter drew 
Would be your lover's daydream now. 


Had you died then, they would have said: 
‘Only a little girl is dead’; 

They could not (how could I?) have known 
That, without seeing even or grieving, 
My Soul had lost beyond retrieving 

The one soul born to be its own. 





FLEISCHMANN’S 
compressto YEAST 





HAS NO EQUAL 
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IN the current number of The Atlantic 
Monthly we find a rather striking sketch, 
done in vivid colors and framed in sonnet- 
form. This poem, in style and philosophy 
of life, is closely allied to the literature of 
the Tolstoy-Zola school—a literature of 
bitter realism that is prone to leave with 
the reader a sense of bitterness only and 
a harsh contraction of spirit. These men 
come no doubt as an antidote to the evils 
of our civilization, but their rectitude has 
not yet become a grace. Nature is a stern 
mistress, but rumors exist of a certain 
secret tenderness and we hope we may 
still say with George Barrow: ‘The wind 
is on the heather, brother—life is sweet.” 


Seven Sandwichmen on Broadway 
By JEFFERSON B. FLETCHER 


Shuffling and shambling, wobegone, they pass, 

Seven in single file, and seven as one,— 

As if a spectrum of al! wo the sun r 

Here cast through some bewitched prismatic glass. 

From their stooped shoulders, back and fore, hang 
crass 

High-colored chromos of a stage mignonne 

In tights, astride a grinning simpleton 

Squat on all fours, and long-eared like an ass. 


“Success!” ‘‘ Success!’ we read—yea, thy success 
We read, O wanton among cities: vice 

Saddled on folly, wo beneath sevenfold: 

Wo of the lust of life, and the shameful price 

Of life.—wo of the want, the weariness,— 

Of fear, of hate,—of the thrice false weights of gold! 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
THE HEROES OF THE BLACK CANON 


In exploring the Black Cafion of the Gunnison 
River, ‘3,000 feet below daylight,” preparatory to 
the construction of the new irrigation tunnel, two 
engineers of the United States Reclamation Bureau, 
W. W. Torrence and A. L. Fellows, underwent “ suffer- 
ing and horrors almost beyond the powers of human 
conception.’ This story, “‘a story not of water, but 
of rich, red blood . . . of stput hearts and suffering 
and despair and triumph,” is told by A. W. Rolker 
and D. A. Willey in Everbody’s Magazine (October). 
The deepest part of the cafion had never been ex- 
plored and had been pronounced impenetrable by 
The first attempt 
was made by Torrence and four companions, who, 


Government geological experts. 


after covering fourteen miles in three weeks of con- 
stant toil and almost superhuman exertion, scrambled 
over a mass of rocks which blocked their way only 
“to discover that the cafion had risen to 2,500 feet 
and narrowed to twenty-eight, with walls literally 
perpendicular and worn smocth as glass,” into which 
narrow passage the waters of the river ‘‘ found egress 
This ‘Falls of 
Sorrows,’ as they named it, put an end to further 


with the rapidity of a mill-race.” 


exploration and the men managed to climb up out 
of the cafion through the dry bed of a water-course 
leading prec‘pitously into it. 

After a year of thinking and planning Torrence 
and Fellows entered the cafion alone, taking with 
them, instead of a boat, ‘‘a rubber air-mattress meas- 
uring four by six feet, subdivided into independent 
compartments, provided with lashing to secure a 
load, and with hand ropes.” After two weeks of 


climbing, wading and swimming, they reached the 


“Falls of Sorrows.'’ Then— 
Through the gorge they went, swimming, holding 


We hope that you will 
send for a copy of **The 
Care and Feeding of In- 
fants’? because we know 
the information it contains 
will be invaluable to you. 
There are times when you 
do not know just what to 
do for your baby; if you 
have this little book at 
hand it will help you solve 
the difficult questions that 
so often arise. 


This book is full of simple 
and helpful suggestions; 
suggestions about baby’s 
bath; his clothes and exer- 
cise; the care of the nurs- 
ing bottles and nipples; 
and many other details 
equally important to the 
baby’s welfare. 


Especially valuable are 
the chapters regarding the 
baby’s food; what kind of 
milk should be used; how 
it should be modified with 
Mellin’s Food to suit vary- 
ing needs; how often the 
baby should be fed; ete. 


Whether you are nurs- 
ing your baby or not, suc- 
cess depends upon perfect- 
ly understanding his 
needs. You will be better 
able to care for his wants 
and to safeguard him 
against sickness if you have 
this book to consult. 


With the book we will 
send you a generous Sam- 
ple Bottle of Mellin’s Food 
for trial use. There is no 
better method of modify- 
ing fresh milk for a baby 
than by using Mellin’s 
Food. 


Simply cut out, sign, and mail the 
coupon to us, and the book and 
Sample Bottle will be sent to you 
free by return mail, 


Mellin’s Food Company, 
Boston, Mass. 





MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 


: Mellin’s Food to try. 


I would be glad to have your book, *‘The Care 
: aud Feeding of Infants”, and a Sample Bottle of 
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Little Cigars 
Free just to 
Convince You 


We know that BETWEEN 
THE ACTS LITTLE CIGARS 
are an ideal short smoke, 
and wewant you toknowas 
well. Besides, the real en- 
joyment you'll get out of 
their mild, cool fragrance, 
you'll be surprised at the 
saving in your cigar bills. 
We want every man who 
reads this advertisement to 
smoke Between the Acts 
and decide for himself that 
what we say is absolutely 
true—and we want him to 
do it at our expense. 


BETWEEN THE ACTS LITTLE 
CIGARS are made from specially 
selected new leaf. Not a scrap 
enters into them, and only 
the whole leaf, without the 
stem, of rich, mellow tobacco 
is used. Ina handsome, con- 
venient metal box. 


Just fill in the attached coupon, 
giving your dealer's name so that we 
may arrange to supply you regularly 
and conveniently at home. Enclose 
4centsin stamps to partially pinned 
cost of mailing, and we'll send 
anywhere in the U. S., absolu as 

Sree, just to convince you, a full sized 
10 cent box of Between the Acts 
Little Cigars. Don’t let this opportu- 
nity slip by—fill out the coupon now, 


All Tobacco No Paper 


Not a Cigarette 


Dept. L. C. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
111 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


Dept. L. c. Sigs AMERICAN Zensen Co. 
5th Aver., N. Y 
Enclosed cat 4centsin hangs to par- 
tially cover cost, of mailing comple- 
mentary box of ‘ Between the Acts.” 


My Name 
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Our readers are 


fast to their unsinkable raft. In places wherever 
the channel widened and deepened they proceeded 
in this manner, either pulling the mattress behind 
them or»pushing it ahead. For days on end they 
had not a dry stitch on them, and worked with blue 
lips and chattering teeth. A number of times they 
had become so exhausted in the water that, had they 
not taken the precaution to lash themselves to the 
raft, they would have gone down, never to come up 
again. And still, the further they went, the deeper 
and wilder and more difficult became the cafion. In 
spots the channel became so narrow that water roared 
over the bou'der-strewn bed with such force that the 
men could hardly retain their feet when immersed 
only to the depth of their ankles. In one place 
where they had to work the raft over rock fragments 
in the midst of the stream, they struggled so hard to 
{keep the mat from being torn to shreds that they 
spent three hours covering a distance of sixty feet. 
For hours at a stretch they were immersed, now 
| swimming, now wading hip-deep, in what was practi- 
cally ice-water. And added to these hardships of the 
day were those of the night; for so narrow became 
the cafion that often for several hundred yards water 
| flowed in eddies from shore to shore, side ledges be- 








| coming so narrow that the men had to take turns to | 


stretch in sleep, one sitting guard to prevent the othe 
| from rolling off into the water. ...... 

Foot by foot, the cafion grew higher and higher 
and narrower and wilder, as if before long the two 
walls must come together, leaving the river to dash 
downward through a subterranean water-course into 
which they would be sucked and buried alive, like 
rats drawn into the swirl of a sewer hole. 
more disturbing still, instruments showed that the 
descent of the river was increasing at an alarming 
rate, as if it might be heading toward an underground 
waterfall, 

Cautiously, bearing the danger of a fall in mind, 
the men proceeded ani had rounded a corner when 
of a sudden, a hundred feet ahead, the river fell sheer 
out of sight. The depth of the water shallowed here 
so that the men could stand on bottom, despite the 
swift current. They ventured as near as possible to 
the brink; but whether the falls hurled themselves 
a hundred feet deep onto the rocks below, whether 
they boiled into a deep basin that would give them a 
chance for life, or whether the river disappeared and 
continued underground—these things they could not 
see. ; 

For the first time during these hardships the heart 
went out of the men, and they sat side by side, head 
in hands. To have been caught unexpectedly and 
whirled over the falls would have been a quick mercy ; 
but to be pent up hopelessly, with no alternative save 
deliberately to take a desperate leap—this was in- 
human strain. But there was no other way out, 
and it was decided that Fellows should plunge first, 
that Torrence should then launch the raft with the 
instruments and what provisions were left, and come 
after. 

Fellows leapt; and like a pine chip over the top 
of a mill dam his body flashed for an instant into view 
and was gone. For five minutes Torrence stood, 
awed by the stupendous force, picturing to himself 
the smashed and mangled remains of his friend. Then 
guickly, he released the raft, and unable to bear the 
susp_nse, leapt in after him. He must have been 
whirled into temporary unconsciousness, because, 
barring the sensation of plunging into the water, he 
had recollection of nothing until he found himself 
beyond the foot of the falls, clutching at an overhang- 
ing rock. Fellows lay collapsed on a stone shelf upon 
which he had drawn himself, gazing as if in a dream 
at the silver veil which roared and thundered, falling 
house-high, churning itself white against jagged black 
rocks that studded the basin into which they had 
landed. 

For hours the men lay, panting, weakly turning 
their heads from side to side, slowly coming back to 
life after the frightful impact to which they had been 
subjected. But a new danger threatened them. 
Rations had run so low that for sixteen hours they 
had not had a mouthful to eat, and they divided a 
last spoonful of baked beans between them. They 
hobbled along, now limping, arms about each other's 
shoulder, now crawling on hands and knees, dragging 
their raft after them, sighting, recording notes. and 
taking photographs while they swayed on their totter- 
ing feet. 

They had made very little progress because of the 
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Here’s a Better Smoke 


Spilman Mixture—the recog- 
nized favorite of America’s 
discriminating smokers. Ab- 
solute purity and delicious, 
natural flavor of the world’s 
finest tobaccos have made it 
so. Try it. 










WITHOUT A BITE OR A REGRET” 
Special omer—t your dealer will not supply yom send his name 
and a dollar bill (at our risk) and receive prepaid a 75c. can of 
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hunger within them, and had sunk down at the mouth 
of a cleft in the wall to rest, when suddenly a moun- 
tain sheep bounded up beside them. Torrence 
clutched it and hung on like grim death as it tried to 
escape him. How the sheep got into the cafion 
and how it had managed to subsist there is a mystery. 
It was the only living thing the men encountered on 
their trip, and they ate it in a manner that may not 
be told, but just as any of us would have eaten it were 
we dying by inches for want of food. 


Knowing that they were nearing the foot of the 
Black Cafion, Torrence and Fellows hurried on, only 
to find themselves confronted by a new obstacle. 
The channel ahead of them was blocked by a mass 
of rock hundreds of feet in height, caused by a land- 
slide. Under this the swirling waters of the river 
disappeared through a dark tunnel, and the men soon 
came to realize that their one hope of escape was to 
throw themselves into the maelstrom, taking blind 
chances of being hurled against rocks or being sucked 
under water and so perishing. To quote further: 


At the entrance of the pitch-dark tunnel they sat 
gazing at the vortex of a funnel-shaped eddy of the 
black, swirling water. Long, in silence, the men 
gazed into each other's eyes. Like two condemned 
men standing on the brink of eternity they clasped 
each other's hands in vise-like grasp. 

Fellows leapt first. Twice his body whirled 
around like lightning. The single glimpse of a foot, 
and Torrence stood alone, petrified with horror; in 
his mind was the picture of the death-struggle going 
on in the yawning hole before him. 

He threw the raft into the eddy and watched it 
sucked and whirled out of sight. With his face buried 
in his hands he sat quaking, lacking the nerve to take 
the horrifying leap, yet remembering his promise to 
follow within ten minutes of his partner. 

Finally he took a long, deep breath and dived head 
first into the funnel. For an instant he felt himself 
spinning round and round. A tearing, wrenching 
sensation as if he were being torn apart in a thousand 
directions, a pressure as if a mountain were closing 
in upon him, then a shooting forward like the speed 
of an arrow; and just as his senses were leaving him he 
was spat out of the water into clear air, and Fellows 
clutched his collar as he was whirling past a rock, 
drawing him upward to safety. Like frightened 
children suddenly snatched out of jaws of death, these 
two men of iron locked arms about each other and 
laughed and wept—laughed and wept hysterically 
like women. 

““Who says the Black Cafion is impassable?”’ cried 
Fellows, and over and over they repeated the grim 
joke until they collapsed into the nervous sleep of 
exhaustion. 

Two days later, they climbed 2,000 feet up the 


Devil's Slide at the lower end of the cafion, having |’ 


traveled thirty miles along its bed, having swum the 
river seventy-two times from bank to bank, and hav- 
ing done what man born of woman never dared before 
and what none in his right senses will ever undertake 
again. 


.THE KAISER AND THE GHOST 


AccoRDING to a Berlin tradition, the Royal Palace 
of the Hohenzollerns has been haunted for years by 
a ghost whose appearance forebodes the death of a 
member of the reigning house. When recently the 
news was brought to the Kaiser that a young lieuten- 
ant of the guards had seen this apparition, he im- 
mediately sent for him. The conversation that 
ensued is reported as follows in M. A. P. (London): 


‘““What was the lady like?’’ the Emperor asked, 
“was she tall or short?” 

“She was tall, your Majesty,’’ was the reply. 

“How was she drest?’’ was the next question. 

“In a white flowing robe, and a long veil thrown 
over it.” 

““Was she carrying anything?”’ 

“In her right hand she had a candlestick.” 

‘And in her left?”’ 

“A box of matches,” said the lieutenant. 

The Emperor, as is well known, has a keen sense of 
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humor, and the idea of the white lady, who dates 
from some four hundred years ago, promenading 
about the palace with such modern contrivances as a 
candlestick and a box of matches, caused him to burst 
into laughter. 
That will do,” he said presently. “Don’t let me 
hear anything more about tne woman in white. And 
| take my advice, don’t peer about the corridors of the 
palace at night. For you might often see ladies there, 
attired in white robes, carrying candlesticks and 





| matches in their hands 


THE REAL GOVERNOR 


\ 

| Gov. Wiitson of Kentucky had the misfortune 
some time since to strain a tendon in his leg, neces- 
sitating the temporary removal of his office to the 
mansion, where business was transacted and visitors 
received. Here he was attended by “ Jim,” a darky 
who had been general factotum to many governors 
and had often been the cause of much fun. Accord- 


| ing to an article in Lippincott’s Magazine: 

On one occasion Mrs. Willson had waited luncheon 
for thirty minutes, and she told his excellency that 
he must come down and eat with her. 

““My dear,” said Mr. Willson, “just as soon as I 
see that delegation of men downstairs I'll be with 
| you.’ 
| Mrs. Willson was determined, and said: “ Jim, you 
| go down and tell them to wait.” 

i “Jim,” frowned the Governor, as that worthy 
| started off to obey the mistress of the mansion— 
| ‘Jim, you know who is governor, don’t you?”’ 

| “Yas, sir,’’ grinned Jim, with seeming innocence, 

\ ‘yas, sir. T'll go down and tell the gemmen to wait, 
sir. 


THE FRUGAL LAIRD OF SKIBO 


WhuiLe Mr, Andrew Carnegie is giving away his 

| millions in the shape of library buildings, gifts to 
institutions of learning and various permanent funds 
in his efforts to die poor, he is managing his Scotch 
estate so carefully that it returns a profit each year. 
The game and fruit from the lands about Skibo Castle 
bring good prices, and every detail of marketing them 


is studied in the most business-like manner. In the 


| London correspondence of the Kansas City Star 
| we read: 


The magnificent preserves on which the millionaire 
lavishes from $25,000 to $30,000 a year return $35,000 
in the shooting season. Altho Andrew Carnegie does 
not forget his friends and one or two hospitals in 
London when he has big “‘shoots,’’ thousands of 
birds are dispatched to the game markets all over 

|} the kingdom. The partridges at Skibo are particu- 
| larly fine, and they fetch four or five cents each more 
) than any other birds of the same kind. From all 
quarters the orders for game pour in, and the million- 
| aire does not consider it beneath his dignity to see 
that they are attended to. He will often spend an 
hour in the office making notes and looking after his 
accounts. Orders are attended to with the greatest 
dispatch. To his own punctuality in life Mr. Car- 
negie attributes not a little of his success. 

In the fishing and fruit seasons orders for both are 
| tendered and promptly executed. ‘‘ Carnegie apples,”’ 
as a delicious brand from Skibo Castle orchards is 
called, area very choice variety and very popular with 
some of the best fruit dealers. For years Andrew 
Carnegie has made a hobby of fruit-growing, and these 
apples are his own production. He never tires of 
showing his apples, pears, and other fruits to his 
guests, and at dessert sometimes he will tell the com- 
pany of the handsome prices he gets for them. He 
is far prouder of being the producer of ‘‘ Carnegie ap- 
ples”’ than master of Skibo Castle. 

Guests do not find Skibo exhilarating. For one 
thing, bridge is not permitted. The master has an 
overpowering objection to cards, and it is an unwrit- 
ten law that they must never be played. In the last 
shooting season a party of rich Americans were 
among those invited. All were devoted to bridge, 
and on hearing that it was forbidden at Skibo they 








decided to make an excuse to retire early to have a 
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game in one of their own rooms, and they played into 
the small hours. Happening to awake and see a 
light in the opposite wing, where the game was taking 
place, Andrew walked across a balcony, and, peering 
through the curtains, beheld the players and their 
stakes of gold. Forthwith he entered unannounced. 
It must have made a quaint picture, the four Ameri- 
cans, in front of whom were many empty bottles, and 
the horror-stricken millionaire in his night attire. 
One of the guests, who was a little more self-possest 
than-the others, offered their host a drink. Scotch- 
men are proverbially kind hosts. Tho at first 
annoyed that his wishes had been disregarded, he 
accepted the proffered drink and laughed in his 
own dour way. 


AN ORCHESTRA RUN AMUCK 


WuieE John Philip Sousa was orchestra leader for 
a musical play, he had a number of interesting ex- 
periences on the road. On one occasion he arrived 
at a little mining-town in Illinois and was instructed 
by his manager to secure an orchestra of ten people 


for the evening’s performance. The story is told in 


Mr. Sousa’s account of his youthful days in The Circle. 


We read: 


I found the local leader employed in a paint shop 
and tho he was weighing out white lead and putty he 
assured me he was ready to talk ‘‘art."” With his 
arms and face smeared with various-colored paints 
he did not suggest the classy orchestra leader. After 
ascertaining that he was the man with whom to do 
business I told him that I was the leader of the travel- 
ing company which was to perform that night and 
asked if he could supply ten men for the orchestra. 
He took his cigar from his mouth, and said: 

“Can supply you as many as you want.” 

** How much,” I asked, ‘‘do you charge per man?’”’ 

“Two dollars a skull,’ was his reply. 

“Well,” I said, falling into his mode of expression, 
“T want ten skulls—one first skull, orie second skull, 
viola, ‘cello, and bass skulls for the strings, and flute, 
clarinet, cornet, and trombone skulls for the wind, 
and a drum skull besides.’’ 

“ Anything else you want?” he asked. 

* Yes, I would like them at the theater for relearsal 
at two o’clock sharp,”’ I said. 

He looked at me with a half-sorry-for-you expres- 
sion and said: 

“Stranger, there are just two things that you don't 
want here. One is that you don’t want any first fid, 
and you don’t want any viola or celly and you don’t 
want no flute, cause we ain't got them. The second 
thing you don't want is a rehearsal at two o'clock or 
any other tize.”’ 

“But,” I said, ‘we must have a rehearsal.’’ 

‘““Rehearsal be blowed,”’ he said; ‘‘we never re- 
hearse here.” 

“But,” I persisted, ‘‘my music is dificult and a 
rehearsal is absolutely necessary. Several numbers 
must be transposed. Can your orchestra trans- 
pose?” 

With a wave of his hand he disdainfully said: 

“Transpose? Don’t worry. We transpose any- 
thing.” - 

No argument could budge him and he finally 
stopt any further discussion by stating that 1 could 
take his orchestra or leave it, just as I liked. It was 
Hobson’s choice with me, so I said: 

“Well, I'll take -your orchestra, and 
everything will go all right to-night.”’ 

“Don't you lose any sleep over us. We're all 
right,’’ he called to me as I was leaving his store. 

Shortly after seven I went to the theater and found 
the orchestra in the music room under the stage. 
The leader said: 

“You might as well know the boys, and I'll just 
introdute you. What is your name?”’ 

““My name,”’ I answered, ‘‘is Sousa.” 

‘Well, Sousa,"’ this with an awkward bow, “allow 
me to introduce Professor Smith, our second fid; and, 
Sousa, this is Professor Brown, our clarinet player; 
and, Sousa, this is Professor Perkins, our bull fid; 
and this,’ pointing to a cadaverous-looking fellow, 
“is Professor Jones, who agitates the ivories on our 
Pipe organ. Sousa, these are Professors Jim and Bill 
Simpson, ‘solo and first corne:; this is Professor Reed, 
who whacks the bull drum, and yours truly, solo 
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trombone. Now that all of us know each other, 
what is your overture?”’ 

1 explained that the overture we used I had written 
myself and’ it had met with great favor. 

“T ain’t sayin’ that’s so or not, but it won’t go here, 
Will it boys?” 

A unanimous “ No’’ from the orchestra dispelled 
any doubt as to their feelings. I expostulated with 
warmth and injured pride: 

‘But you have never heard my overture, you know 
nothing about it, and I can assure you it is all right.”’ 

“It may be all right in Chicago or Bosting, but I 
tell you it won’t go here. I got the overture that 
our people want and that’s the one we are going to 
play to-night.”’ 

“But I think 

“Don’t think,” said the leader, putting his hand 
on my shoulder, ‘‘just make up your mind that you 
are going to play our overture. Do you read first 
fid at sight?” 

I mildly admitted that I could do so. 

“Well, just take a look at this thing,’’ and he held 
up the first-violin part of his “‘ overture.” 

““Now, I want to explain this piece to you. When 
we open up on her we go along quietly, not making 
any fuss, almost sneaking like,”” and he pantomimed 
the tempo. ‘When you are playin’ that first strain 
you do it just as if you didn’t have no train to ketch, 
but when we get here,”’ he pointed at the next strain 
marked Allegro, ‘* just go as fast as the devil. You'll 
have to chase your fingers all over the fiddle.”’ 

I sighed and answered: ‘All right, I think I un- 
derstand.” 

After we were seated in the orchestra box I rapped 
for attention and we began the overture. I noticed 
almost immediately that all of them were wretched 
players, and when I started into the movement which 
the local man told me was to be taken “‘fast”’ I began 
playing the strain with a rapidity evidently unknown 
to the orchestra and pandemonium reigned. But, 
curiously enough, each man felt that it was his duty 
to play the notes to the end regardless of what the 
rest did, and they finished one after the other, 
stretched out like a bunch of horses ina race. I had 
no time to express my disgust, as the curtain was 
raised immediately and the first number was to be 
sung. It was ‘‘Come Back to Erin’’ in E flat. When 
we began the introduction of the song every member 
of the orchestra was blowing a note either in a different 
time or different key. I shouted: 

“Tt’s in E flat.” 

The louder I shouted the louder they played. The 
singer sang on, trying to appear oblivious to the 
cacophony that reigned. As soon as the song was 
finished I turned to the leader and said: 

“This is the rottenest orchestra I have ever heard; 
you do not know one note from another.”’ 

He looked at me calmly and said: 

“You are too particular; if you don’t like our 
style of playin’ pay us and we'll go.” 

“Pay you?” I cried. ‘You have not earned a 
cent.” 

“Well, if you don’t like us give us our money and 
we will go.” 

I was very much excited, and I shouted: 

“Give you your money? Not under any circum- 
stances. Pack up your instruments and get out of 
this theater.” 

“Don’t fash yourself, stranger. We'll go when 
we’re paid and not before,”’ and he turned his back 
on me. 

“T’ll see about that,” I said, jumping up and wal: - 
ing through the center aisle of the theater. 

I went to the box office and explained the situation 
to my manager. He told the local manager that the 
orchestra would spoil our show and had refused to 
leave the theater. 

“Tl fix that,” said the owner, and he called in the 
constable. 

“Jack,” he said to that preserver of the peace, 
“go in and put out the orchestra as usual.” 

As the constable walked into the theater I’ turned 
to the local manager and, in a voice choking with 
indignation, said: 

“Just think; these men told me they could read 
anything, could transpose anything, and when I 
wanted them to come to rehearsal they said they 
never rehearsed in this town!” 

“Yes,” said the local manager, “that is true. 
They never have rehearsed, because if they did they 





would be discharged before the performance.” 
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ANOTHER AMATEUR TRAMP 


It was a brief conversation with a beggar on the 
streets of his native city that led Mr. E. A. Brown, 
of Denver, to investigate the methods of caring for 
Drest 
as a common laborer, apparently out of work and 


the homeless poor throughout the country. 


penniless, he has been visiting city after city, living 
in the free lodging-houses provided by public or 
private charity. The Philadelphia North American 
tells of his experiences, the first of which was in 


Denver. We read: 





One night last February he stole forth, disguised 
as a laborer out of work and penniless. 

The first wanderer encountered, when asked “‘ where 
a fellow could sleep,”’ directed him to the brickyards, 
advising him not to go before 10:30 o’clock, as the 
ovens would still be too hot to enter. Stumbling 
over the frozen ground in the dark, Mr. Brown came 
to the flaming ovens, and repeated his request. A 
stoker, picking up a lamp, led the way to a low open- 
ing in one of the kilns, where he pointed out a space 
and said, ‘‘I guess you'll be all right there.”’ Altho 
the place contained thirty men, no one uttered a word 
as he entered. The interior was so foul and hot that 
Mr. Brown had to make repeated trips to the opening 
for a breath of fresh air. At dawn all were driven 
out into the cold again, as it was time to rebuild the 
oven fire. 

Ninety per cent. of these vagrants were honest 
workmen in hard luck, he said. Some, without un- 
derwear or overcoat, wore only summer suits. Many 
contracted pneumonia from exposure, and died in 
the county hospital. 

Other refuges were soon found. As many as thir- 
teen slept in a box-car on piles of straw. Some were 
in empty houses, in saloons under tables, in round- 
houses, or in gunnysacks on freight platforms. Others 
walked the ice-covered pavements. 


In Ghicago Mr. Brown was directed by a policeman 
to the ‘‘Chicago Municipal Lodging-House”’ on North 


Union Street. Here, we are told: 


Anelderly attendant greeted him gruffly, but much 
in the style of a mother chiding a son who has been 
out too late: ‘‘ You fellows drink cheap beer in the 
saloons all night, and then come here. You can sleep 
in the overflow room.’’ On the floor were sixty 
“‘overflows"’ (late comers), from fifteen to seventy- 
five years old, lying with their shoes under their heads 
for pillows. At daybreak all left. The spirit was 

» kindly, but the facilities were poor. 

Mr. Brown then took a train to New York to con- 
tinue his investigation. At the 'wenty-second Street 
station he was directed to the Municipal Lodging- 
House at the foot of Twenty-fifth Street. This is a 
handsome six-story structure, erected at a cost of 
$500,000, perfectly equipped and liberally maintained 
by the city. 

While he stood in admiration, with the long, dark 
street on the right and the lights of the East River on 
the left, a fifteen-year-old girl came to the women’s 
entrance and hesitated before opening the door. As 
the light fell momentarily on her emaciated face, Mr. 
Brown saw stamped upon it: ‘‘The night cries, a 
sin to be living, and the river, a sin to be dead!” 

With several other men Mr. Brown entered the 
office, where he registered, giving his address and 
occupation, and was then shown into a large clean 
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A Kansas City Paysician writes: 

‘*{ desire to state that / have us.d 
Tartarlithine in my own case, and results 
obtained under minute observation dur- 
ing administration have been exceedingly 
favorable.’ 


Tartarlithine 


rarely fails because it supplies the 
blood with the necessary substances 
to dissolve and remove the poison 
of rheumatism—uric acid. 


and our booklet on the 
cure of Rheumatism sent 
on request, 


Free Sample 
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dining-room. There all were served with real soup, 
excellent coffee with plenty of cream and sugar, and 
fresh bread and butter. They were allowed as much 
as they wanted. 

After supper they were led to a disrobing-room, 
where, as each man undrest, his clothes were packed 
separately in a network bag and taken to the fumi- 
gating-room, to be returned in the morning clean and 


| fresh of smeli. 


Next came the bathroom, with twelve baths. Each 


| man received a fresh cake of castile soap and a clean 
| towel. 


From the tub they were taken to the physi- 
cian’s room and carefully examined by two doctors. 
Any one who proved to be ill was given a specially 
marked robe and sent to the isolation ward. 

The rest, clad in clean nightgowns and socks, were 
whisked up to the dormitory in the elevator. Here 
were rows of double-decked beds of white enameled 
iron—2o00 in all—with clean linen and soft, comfort- 
able hair mattresses. 

As he lay down, Mr. Brown heard an aged man in 
the next bed breathe, almost inaudibly, the prayer: 
“Oh, God! I thank thee!’ He then determined to 
exert every effort to have such a charity established 
in every city where it might be needed. 

In Washington Mr. Brown visited the refuge. He 
found a rickety three-story building in a dark and 
lonely street. By the feeble light from a smoky 
window he made out the name, “* Municipal Lodging- 
House,”’ on an unlighted transparency over the door, 
and the direction, ‘to the office.” 

After a few gruff questions at a small window he 
Was given a bed:check and the slide was slammed in 
his face. He was left to find his way down a hall, 
through a yard, and up a flight of stairs to the bath- 
room. There was no heat and he had to stand nude 
in an icy room waiting his turn at a dirty tub. He 
was given a cheap cotton nightrobe without buttons, 
and had to take the covers off an empty bed to keep 
warm during the night. 

About daylight thirty men, blacks and whites, 
were called out into a cheerless room, where they 
waited an hour, and, after standing another half hour 
in the cold yard, were given a meal which, he says, 
was not fit to eat. They then worked several hours 
behind locked doors, scrubbing, sweeping, chopping 
wood, and making the beds, which were not even 
aired. 


In Boston, where he had lived when a boy, Mr. 


Brown found the municipal lodging-house “‘ a veritable 


breeding-place for crime and disease’’ and received 


‘‘almost unkelizvable’’ abuse. To quote further: 


He had a bath, but no supper. There was no 
medical attendance or no segregation of the ill. He 
was given a bed with nothing on it but a blanket, 
which became a string as he sank down on the springs. 
The beds were so close together as to be practically 
one. 

On one side of him was an honest laborer, and on 
whose breath was unbear- 
There were about fifty lodgers, some of whom, 
ill with asthma or consumption, coughed all night. 

At daylight he got up to leave, but found himselt 
the door to wait. An 
grabbed him by both 
into the room again, 

till you're called!” 


locked in, and sat down beside 
attendant, coming to the door, 
wrists and flung him violently 
crying: “You stay in there 
After sawing wood for an hour he was given a meal 
of beans so salty that they could not be eaten. 

Since he undertook his self-imposed task Mr. I rown 
has had many strange bedfellows and not a few un- 
pleasant experiences. In one city he was locked up 
on suspicion, but released in the morning. The 
officer who made the arrest explained that, seeing 
Mr. Brown “loitering’’ near a grocery store which had 
just been robbed, he thought he might have been 
connected with the affair. 


Warning Her.—A deaf but pious English iady, 
visiting a small country town in Scotland, went to 
church armed with an ear-trumpet. The elders had 
never seen one, and viewed it with suspicion and 
uneasiness. After a short consultation one of them 
went up to the lady, just before the opening of the 
services, and, wagging his finger at her warningly, 
whispered, ‘One toot. and ye’re oot.""—Christian 
Register. 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


renews tones wvie secs] A ALTH-ECONOMY-EFEICIENCY 


‘came to a cabin and heard a terrifying series of 
groans and yells. It sounded as if murder was being 
-committed. 

He rushed in and found a gigantic negro woman 
beating a wizened little old man with a club, while 
he cried for mercy. 

‘*Here, woman!”’ shouted the traveler, ‘‘what do 
you mean by beating that man?” 

‘*He’s mah husban’, an’ I'll beat him all I likes,” 
she replied, giving the man a few more cracks by way 
of emphasis. 

‘‘No matter if he is your husband, you have no 
-right to murder him.”’ 

“Go ‘long, white man, and luf me alone. Til 
suah beat him some moah.”’ 

“What has he done?” 

‘““Wha’s he done? Why, this triflin’ no’count 
nigger done lef’ de door of my chicken-house open 
and all mah chickens done gone out.” 

‘*Pshaw, that’s nothing. They will come back.” 

“Come back? No, suh, they'll go back.”— 
Saturday Evening Post. 























Realized at last 
Easy to Clean Walls e e Cleans Portieres Without 
in a moderate priced ““tss:ing tun 
air-cleaning machine for the home 


No one whose home is equipped with electricity can afford to be without an air- 

Speed cleaning machine. It is now admitted that this is the only way to keep the home 

absolutely free from dust, and also the most economical way of cleaning house. It 

Cruelty.—Mrs. Nerwsrip—E—‘Boohoo! Henry saves you the dangers of dust; it saves you labor and time; it’saves you the 

threw a biscuit at me. One that I made myself, too!” destructive wear and tear of beaters and brooms. Do not think of purchasing any 
MoTHER—'‘The monster! He might have killed| [ff machine until you have seen demonstrated 

you!” —The United Presbyterian. 


es | THE Pnvincible JuNioR. 
aaa ELECTRIC RENOVATOR ~~ 
*‘How?” Portable, Easy to Attach, Easy to Operate 


“She broke them off trying to button her shirt- 


raist u > back.’—The Jewish Li » The Junior was designed and built to fill the great demand for a smaller, lower-priced machine 
WR nS, Shep Seek ne Fema Lone that wouid efficiently, sermanently and economically clean the home. The Wnvincible Junior is 
sctaiachiSuas } emphatically a home machine the best that money can buy. Itis dustiess and almost silent in working. 
A boy or girl can clean house with it far better than several strong men and women can clean house 
j “om ‘ sicas without it. : 

5 loners eayapareites aaa There ao Some Very FREE BCO™’LETS-— Our illustrated booklets tell all, about cleaning by air. They will prove 
interesting articles in the magazines about Holmes interesting and valuable to you. Sent free on request. Addfess Dept. R. 
this month,” we say to our friend. 


" Holmes?” he sniffs. “T'm tired of Conan Doyle's ELECTRIC RENOVATOR MFG. CO. 
stuff.’ —Life 943 Farmers’ Bank Oe a: PITTSBURG, PA. 
Building , eee Li: 7 
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Metamorphosis.— After a visit to a famous en- 
tomologist, whose wonderful microscopes have 
proved that there is always some living being to be 
found preying on the last of the minutest creature 
last seen, an English writer turned to him and said: 

“*T came here; believing myself to be an individual. 
I leave, knowing myself to be a community.”— 
Youth's Companion. 





Correcting Her.—‘‘ I thought I should laugh right 
out,’’ said Mrs. Cashton, ‘‘ when at the circus recently 
Mrs. Smith called an animal a seraph. Of course, she 
meant a giraffe; but the fun of it was it wasn’t a 
giraffe. It was a camomile.’—The Christian 
Register. Keeps Your Bedding Always Clean, Cleans Upholstery Thoroughly Without 

Light and Dry Injury to Fibre 





Not AH of Them.—A Washington man, while 
visiting a friend’s place in Virginia, became much 


o 
interested in his experiments in fruit culture. One Ironing Made Easy 
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Pty sie ria ae child can turn it. Saves X the time. The Marriage 
“orn hie ky ms . Depends 
This tree seems to be loaded with apples, ob- IRONER largely on a Snowt- 
served the Washingtonian, indicating a particularly : : FT | edge of the whole truth 
fine specimen. puts e beautiful finish on fine linen, , \ ea : about self and sex and their 
“Yes, sir,’’ assented the little girl; ‘father says aw cane ates Betas oly ” | f (‘mh ig eal Ree gpe 
this is a good year for apples.” shad sgoannred yo pe or belt power, ~ intelligently of itself, nor correct. 
‘‘I am glad to hear that,”’ said the visitor. ‘‘ Are If no dealer we ly from ordinary everyday sovrces, 
all your trees as full of apples as this one?” 
‘No sir,’’ explained the girl, ‘‘only the apple- 


Sexology 


- (Tllustrated) 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
STRONG CHILDREN a clear, wholesome way, In one volume: 


trees."’—The Interior. 
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; Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 
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“Ah, I'm too tired. Let's soak a few sandwiches Tans HILL STANDARD MFG, CO | | Puritan Pub. Co,, 713 Perry Bldg,, Phila., Pa. 
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tin lemonade and eat “em on the kitchen floor.’’— | tndiana, Makers of “Hoosier Express” and ** Silent Part. 
Louisville Courier-Journal. ner’ Boys’ Wagons. 
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inspires the player 
through a beautiful 


middle register, yield- 
ing a tone that soars 
lark-like to highest C 
or thunders sonorously 
eighty-seven notes be- 
‘low. Tone-quality and 
tone-transmission in 
classic perfection. 
The Baldwin Company 


142 W. 4th St.. CINCINNATI 








\ Each lamp toa selfcontained 
miniature light w 








WUDUNG CAKE 


In MANDSOME. RIBPONED PRESENTATION 
Pag ae Expressed mph go and guaranteed. 
birthan cakes. Beautifat ¥ 7 ilvustraved booklet shows 
styles und prices. Write for it. 

REBBOLI SONS CO., 451 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


recipe we have us ars. Brides’ Seiean. 








Profitable Egg Farming 
200 EGGS 
A YEAR 

PER HEN 


HOW TO GET THEM 


The seventh edition of the book, ‘‘200 Eggs a Year Per Hen,” 
ig now ready. Revised, enlarged, and in part rewritren. 36 
pages. Contains among other things the method of feeuing by 
which Mr. S. D. Fox. of Wolfboro, N. H., won the prize of #100 
in gold offered by the manufacturers of a well-known condition 
powder for the best egg record during the winter mooths. Simple 
as a, b, c—and yet we guarantee it to start hens to laying earlier 
and to induce them to lay more eggs than any other method under 
the sun. The book also contains recipe for egg food and tonic 
used by Mr, Fox, which brought him in one winter day 68 eggs 
from 72 hens; and for five days in succession from the same flock 
64 eggs a day. Mr. E. F. Chamberlain, of Wolfboro, N. H., says: 
“By following the methods outlined in your book 1 obtained 1,496 
eges from 91 R. I. Reds in the month of January, 1902.”") From 
14 pullets picked at random out of a farmer's flock the author got 
2,999 eggs in one year—an average of over 214 eggs apiece. It 
has been my ambition in writing ‘‘200 Eggs a Year Per Hen,”’ to 
make it the standard book on egg production and profits in poultry. 
Telis all there is to know, and tells it in a plain, common sense way. 
FREE beth for 75 eents; two years’ subseription 

B and book fer $1.00; or given free as a 


premium for two yearly subscriptions at 50 cents each. 





Price 50 cents: or with a year’s subser’ 4 
tion to the AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOUAT 


Our paper is handsomely illustrated, 44 to S4 pages, 50 cents 
per year. 3 months’ trial, 10cents. Sample Free. CATA- 
LOGUE of poultry books free. 

Established 1892 
AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
603 Hogan Block Syracuse, N. Y. 











Forlorn Hope.—‘ Yes, it must be a terrible thing 
to go through life without your limb. But you must 
remember it will be restored to you in the next world.” 

“T know it will, mum, but dat don’t encourage 
me, for it was cut off when I was a baby, an’ it won't 
come within a couple of foot of de ground when it’s 
restored.” —Milwaukee Journal. 


Got there First.—Mrs. Hicks (relating burglar 
scare)—‘‘ Yes, I heard a noise and got up, and there 
under the bed I saw a man’s legs.” 

Mrs. Wicxs—" Mercy! The burglar's?” 

Mrs. Hicxs—‘ No, my husband’s—he had heard 
the noise, too.”’—Boston Transcript. 


Nothing to Boast of.—In ante-bellum days 


Col. Moore of Kentucky owned a large number of 
negroes. He was a kind master. and never punished 
his negroes with the whip. One day one of the field 
hands named “ Jupe” was guilty of some negligence 
and was sent to the woods at once to cut down and 
split up a black-gum tree, practically an impossible 
task. Jupe cut down the tree and labored hard to 
split the tough wood, but in vain. In the mean- 
time a thunder-storm came up and Jupe sought 
refuge under a brush heap. Directly the lightning 
struck a large poplar near by, splitting it into kin- 

ling-wood. After the storm had passed, Jupe crawled 
out from his place of security and after taking a care- 
ful look at the remains of the poplar-tree, which were 
scattered all over the woods, said, ‘Mr. Lightnin’, 
I wish you had just tried yo’ han’ on dis black gum. 
Any blame fool can split a poplarl’—Holland’s 


Magazine. 





When Greeks Bring Gifts.—Mistress—" You 
know, Melinda, we're all very fond of you. I hope 
you like your room and are content with your wages. 
I'm thinking of giving you my silk petticoat.” 

Coox—‘“‘ Foh de Lawd, Mis’ Howard! How many 
folkses has you been done gone an’ asked foh din- 
ner?’’—Puck. 


Simple Faith.—" He says he kissed you last night 
against your will.”’ 


“LT suppose he believes it, too.”-—Houston Post. 


Mrs. KnicKER—‘“‘I_ suppose 
you've missed your husband terribly since he has 
been away.” 

Mrs. Bocker—*“‘Oh, dreadfully! He makes such 
a splendid fourth at bridge.""—Harper's Bazar. 

Painless Punishment.—One day a dentist had 
occasion to punish his 5-year-old son for disobedience. 
As he picked up the rod the little fellow said: ‘* Papa, 
won't you please give me gas first?” —Chicago Daily 
News. 


Lonesomeness.— 





As It Often Happens.—'' We tried keeping an 
account of our expenditures, but after all it didn’t 
| give us a very clear idea of where the money went.” 
| “Why not?” 

‘“‘Both my wife and myself had too many items 
that we wanted listed as sundries.”—Kansas City 
Journal. 

Waiting at the Church.—A young man lived at 
some distance from his bride-elect. On the eventful 
day he set off for the station in good time, but, being 
delayed by friends, he missed his train. Then he 
bethought himself of the telegraph. ‘‘ Don’t marry 
till I come.—William!’’ was the message he wired. 
—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Poor Lion!—W. S. Gilbert was lunching once at 
a country hotel, when he found himself in company 
with three cycling clergymen, by whom he was drawn 
into conversation. 
was, one of the party asked Mr. Gilbert how he felt 
‘‘in such a grave and reverend company.” ‘‘I feel,’’ 
said Mr. Gilbert, ‘‘like a lion in a den of Daniels.” 
Boston Transcript. 


” 


the prize for a dinner at our cooking-class. 
TiLty—“ How proud she must be! What is it?” 
Mitty—‘ A most useful book: ‘First Aid to the 
| Injured.’”"—Catholic News., 








Millions of Profits 


FROM 


NEW YORK CITY 
REAL ESTATE 


We Sell New York Real Estate in Every 
Civilized Country 


Largest firm in world wants high-class 


agents. Present staff have earned 
$1,000 to $25,000 per year each. Easy 
selling—permanent position. Address 


& 


NATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


with reference, Woop, HARMON 
COMPANY, 


School of Salesmanship 
A first-class salesman is the highest priced man 
on earth. Every man can bea salesman. The best 
on earth are now teaching, preaching or laying brick. 
Our six months free course of instruction makes you 
fit, and gives you every assistance to successful start. 
Ideal opportune for men who wish to grow. One 


Dollar fee required as an evidence of earnestness. 
Address 


woe. 3 HARMON & COMPANY 


School of Salesmanship 


261 BROADWAY NEW YORK 

















When they discovered who he | | 


The Appropriate Prize.—Mitty—" Kitty got | 


While Mars === 
is Near U Ne Ought to heed the 


lesson it teaches. 

it ever becomes necessary to Pn the surface of aa 
lanet with canals similar to those of Mars, CON- 
RETE WILL DO IT, and from the fact that the 


really important buildings of to-day use 


a ga Concrete 


that will be the brand 
selected. 










{ts wonderful build- 
Ping material—our 
booklet tells about it-— 
you can have it free, 
also the advice of our 
expert consulting engt- 
neer, by addressing 
Dept. W. 


ERNEST R. ACKERMAN, President 
The Lawrence Cement Co. . . . - New York 
Lawrence Portland Cement Co. . . Philadelphia 








on even, 
hag ie 


THERMOSTAT 


thas ts: is installed demonstrates that 
is 
h Glock Attachment. it 
still further reduces the coal bills 
| by permitting a lower temperature 
| ioughent the house at night, and 
at a predetermined hour automat- 
ically adjusting draft and check, so} 
that by rising time the tempera- 
ture of the house is at the degree 
desired ar the da 
Guaranteed for 10 Years, Thousands in 
use more than 25 years, Coal saved pays for it ; 
therefore it costs you nothing. Sold by Heating 
Men and Electricians Everywhere. Send us the 
fame and address of your furnace man, steam fitter 
or electrician, and we will send you our Booklet No, 
18, which gives complete details. Write to-day. 
HOWARD THERMOSTAT CO. 
365 West ist St., Oswego, N.Y. 
. New England Office, 188 Franklin St., Bosto @ 
Mass.; N.Y. City Office, 143 Liberty st., 
wm. A. Kitts, Jr.,Mer.; Canadian Rep. 
resentative, The Gurney Foundry 
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Co,,Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
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Holstein Milk for 
Infant Feeding 


What your baby most needs is food which 
will build muscle and tissue and make it 
thrive. The Holstein breed of cow is very 
large, healthy and robust, and if your baby 
can only have this milk, we know it will begin 
to improve. This seems a very simple thing 
to do, but you try it. Holstein Milk will 
carry it safely through babyhood. If it is 
best for baby it is surely best for general 
family use. If your milkman cannot supply 
you, send us his name and address. 

To learn more about the use and value of 
Holstein Milk as an infant food, write for 
our free booklet, “The Story of Holstein 
Milk.” Learn what eminent physicians and 
families have to say in its favor. It doesn’t 
pay toexperiment—there’s too much at stake. 













Holstein-Friesian Association 
1 LAmerican Bldg., Brattleboro, Vermont 


CA 
NET. Security, First Mort- 
G% exerts 


gage Pittsburgh Real Estate 
Not affected by financial or trade 
conditions. Size and time to suit. Judgment 
Bond for double amount with each Mortgage. 
Select property. Carefulappraisement; char- 
acter of owner A. C. Leslie Company, 
determined. Suite 102, Bakewell Law 
Building, Pitts 


Booklet—FREE ittsburgh, Pa, 
Insist on the DOUBLE GRIP IP CLIP 


— ate! Ad the Niagara, ideal for card indexers. pao 
all papers and documents. Magara Cli 


[roll 


You should own a MOORE’S 
BECAUSE 


It can be carried anyway, anywhere, in 
pocket or hag, it can’t leak. 

It writes without shaking. 
cap is on, 
remains moist. 

It writes continuously with an even flow 
of ink. 

It will carry any kind of ink, even Hig- 
gin’s India Drawing Ink, the heaviest ink 
made. 

It is che simplest fountain pen to fill. 
No joints to merge just take off the cap 
and itis ready to fill. 

It is made in the simplest manner of the 
fewest parts, nothing to get out of order. 


























When the 
e pen resting in the ink, 


Itis Hove satisfaction to thousands of 
users all over the world. 
It is the best Fountain Pen made. 


AMERICAN FOUNTAIN PEN COMPANY 
Alem, piety, ,  ongeage 


M@RE'S- 
FOUNTAIN PEN 
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Literary Drama.—'‘A prominent producer is 
going to stage one of Henry James’s sentences.” 

‘* How does he propose to arrange it?” 

‘Two commas to a scene, and intermissions at the 
semicolons.’’—Kansas City Journal. 

The Philosopher.—A laborer had worked hard all 
day putting in several tons of coal. For his day’s 
hard work he received $2. His way home led him by 
the open door of a saloon. Inside he heard the magic 
rattle of the dice. A crap game was in progress. 

Getting hold of the bones, the laborer placed a dol- 
lar on the table and “‘‘rolled.’’ He lost. He wagered 
another dollar, with the same result. Getting up 
from the table, he said: 

‘Well, easy come, easy go.’—Newark Star. 


The Survival of the Unfittest 


When Henry Hudson came ashore 

Thundrous was the mighty roar. 

He looked about him in a daze 

To note the change in men and ways. 

He looked about him in wild surprize— 

And recognition cheered his eyes. 

“‘I see,”’ he cried, without regret, 

“Your old horse cars are running yet.” 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


The Family Forecaster.—Wire—‘ I’m going 
into town to-day, my dear, to my bootmaker'’s, 
milliner’s, and dressmaker’s. What does the paper say 
about the weather?” 

Husspanp—“‘ Rain, 


Bon Vivant. 


hail, and thunder-storms.’’— 


No Place For It.—‘‘I wish I had an idea for a 
poem.”" 

‘““What do you want to put an idea into a poem 
for?” —Kansas City Journal. 





The Retort Unconscious.—MacistRaTE (dis- 
charging prisoner)—‘‘ Now, then, I would advise you 
to keep away from bad company.”’ 

PRISONER (feelingly)—‘Thank you, sir. 
—Lippincott's. 


You 
, s ” 
won't see me here again. 


*¢ It’s an Ill Wind.—”—Some time ago there wasa 
flood in British Columbia. An old fellow who had 
lost nearly everything he possest was sitting on the 
roof of his house as it floated along when a boat 
approached. 

‘tHello, John!” 

“Hello, Dave!” 

“‘ Are your fowls all washed away, John?”’ 

“Yes, but the ducks can swim,” replied the old 
man. 

“*Apple-trees gone?”’ 

‘Well, they said the crop would be a failure, 
anyhow.”’ 

‘“‘L see the flood’s away above your window.” 

“That's all right, Dave. Them winders needed 
washin’, anyhow.’’—Pearson’s Weekly. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


October 5.—Rev. W. H. Sheppard, the American 
missionary, is acquitted at Leopoldville, Belgian 
Kongo, in a libel suit brought against him by the 
Kasai Rubber Company. 

Chang Chih Fung, Grand Councilor of China, dies 
at Pekin. 


October 6.—The balloon race for the Gordon Ben- 
nett Cup, which started from Zurich on October 
3, is won by Edgar W. Mix, the only American 
= who lands in Poland after covering 695 
miles 


Domestic 


October 1.—Dr. James B. Angell retires from the 
presidency of the University of Michigan. 

Wilbur Wright flies in his aeroplane over the Hud- 
son River from Governor's Island to Grant’s tomb 
and return, a distance of nineteen miles. 

October 6.—A mass meeting in Cooper Union nomi- 
nates William R. Hearst for Mayor of New York 
City. 

Abbott Lawrence Lowell is inaugurated president 
of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 





SMOKELESS 


is the most popular powder 


in the world. 


WHY? 





Because it always does the 
work— 





Breaks Old Records 
Makes New Ones 








It is the powder you should 
use for trap or field shooting. 





Every dealer in the United 
States carries shells loaded 
with 


DU PONT 
SMOKELESS 


Send 12 cents in stamps for a set of six 
Pictures illustrating “A Day’s Hunt.” 
Address Dept. Z 


E. l, DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
POWDER CO. 


Wilmington, Del., U. S. A, 








REMINGTON, $18.75 


One rebuilt machine only in new localities 
to secure desirable agent. Special agents’ 
pricessupplied onal! makesof typewriters. 
Standard Typewriter Exch’ge 23 Park Row, N.Y. 


BROWN’S 











BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Instantly relieve Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Coughing 
Spells and all Lung Affecti b ly harmless 
and ver effective. Best on the market for more than 
two generations. 





Sold cverywhere or sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents, 50 cents and $1.00 
per box. Sample mailed free on request. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON 
Bostoh, Mass. 
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A Prodigy in Power 
Is This Engine! 


A Portable Power ng! , Complete in Itself 


Here’s a newtype of gasoline engine 
that has scored a tremendous success. 
A prodigy in power. Note how it dif- 
fers in looks from ordinary gasoline 
engines. 

This is the key to its greatness. It’s 

a complete, portable Power Plant! 

Needs no cement foundation—no an- 

chor posts—no belts—nc arms. 

Alwoys ready any time, any- 
where! 


The Fuller & Johnson | 
FARM 
PUMP ENGINE | 


For Farms and Country Homes 


This engine is just what you 
need for farm or country 
homes. Clamps to any pump 
standard. Works inany well. 
Pumps 800 to 1000 gallons per bour. 
Cannot Freeze in Coldest Weather. 
Cannot overheat. Has 
pulley for running light ma- 
chinery. Can be detached 
and taken anywhere easily. Affords FIRE PRO- 
TECTION. Same high grade as best automobile 
engines. Equalin quality to high-powered Fuller & 
Johnson Engines, known the world over. Simplest, 
neatest, strongest, handiest, most adaptable little en- 
gine on the market. Costs less than a good windmill. 
Write for catalog. price and name of nearest agent. 
Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co. , 450 Belmont Ave., Madison, Wis. 
Established 1840 (23) 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label 

Get ‘‘ Improved,” 

Wood Rollers 


Ji 





| Dealers! XGrncy 











_ Sauer 


no tacks required. 


Tin Rollers 





LORENZ TONE PRODUCER and 25 Les- 
sons at home will teach anyone to sing cor- 
rectly. This great achievement for vocal 
instruction promotes perfect articulation 
and clearness in tones. Send stamp for 
story of ° Be Singing Voice.’ 
ROF. HANS LORENZ 
355 endie Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. ! 


Reach 20 Feet of Books 
From Your Chair 


You can get any book without leaving your 
chair. Simply revolve the book case till the title 
you are looking for appears. 

Danner Revolving Book Cases take but one- 
fourth as much space as other book cases of same 
capacity, and are easily rolled to any part of the 
room. As a combination of convenience and 
economy of space no other book case equals the 
Danner Revolving. 

Being raised from the floor, you can sweep 
underneath, thus giving dirt and dust no chance 
to accumulate. They revolve very easily whether 
filled or not—and are perfectly noiseless. 

The Danner Revolving Book Cases are built on the Straight 
Line Effect. 

various patterns are 
adapted to all styles of furni- 
ture in the home, school, office 

and ey 
As is te case with all our 

k cases we use only t 
choicest materials and the most 
tried craftsmen in making the 
revolving type. 

The Danner Revolving Book 
Cases are carried in stock in 
quarter d oak and mahogany 
and can be manufactured in 
other woods and finishes to 

special order. 

White to-day for our cata- 
logue. _ It will give ae com- 
plet+ information regarding the 
many advantagesof the Danner 
a ape med Book Case. We will 
also sant te name of dealer 

hie them in your city. 
John Denner Mfg. Co., 21 Harris St., Canton,Ohio 




















|THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
CHAIR 


In this column. to decide questions concerning 
correct use of words, the Funk & W 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


the 
Wagnalls Standard 


Ce Inguirers desiring prompt answers will be ac- 
commodated on prepaying postage. 


“Subscriber,”” Lynchburg, Va.—" Kindly give the 
etymology, meaning, and propriety of the use of 
‘chortled’ and ‘limerick.’ 

The word chortle is to be found in the STANDARD 
DicTIONARY, where it is referred to under the de- 
finition for nonsense it is also defined 
on page 2118. It is a telescope word, made from 
| ‘“chuckle”’ and ‘‘snort,’’ and was first used by Lewis 
Carroll in his verses in ‘‘ Through the Looking-glass.”’ 
As it is a coined word it has no etymology, and has 
no real literary standing, altho it can be used in a 
humorous connection. 

“Limerick” is a term applied to a variety of non- 
sense verses, said to have originated from a custom 
once in vogue at convivial parties, of compelling each 
person present to extemporize a nonsense verse to 
which a chorus containing the words ‘‘ Will you come 
up to Limerick?’’ was added. A particular style of 
meter and rime distinguishes the limerick. 

“G. E. K.,” Cripple Creek, Colo.—‘ Please give 


the correct pronunciation of the name ‘' Staél-Hol- 
stein. 


verses, and 


The pronunciation of this proper name is to be 
found in all later editions of the Stanparp DicTION- 
ARY, and is stal’-hol’stain (a as in arm, 
ai as in aisle) or (French) 
they). 

“T._H.,”’ Washington, Ind.—*‘ Please advise me in 
regard to the use of the word raise in the following 
sentences: ‘The recent raise of telephone rates,’ etc., 
and ‘The telephone rates were raised.’ 


The word ‘‘raise’”’ as a noun has, 
many other meanings, ‘‘the act of raising in any 
sense.”” According to this ‘‘The recent raise of 
telephone rates” tho, if the word 
‘increase ”’ the senténce would be less 
ambiguous. 

In the second sentence ‘‘raise’’ is correctly used 
as a verb, and in this instance shows the passive 
voice of a transitive verb. 


“L. B.,”’ Uniontown, Pa.—'‘‘Is it correct to 
say, yen used to have this room altogether,’ mean- 
ing that at one time ‘ this room’ comprised the extent 
of your office space? ”’ 

In this sentence the word ‘‘altogether” is not 
correctly used, as it does not properly express -the 
idea intended to be conveyed; and in the second 
place, altogether is an adverb, but in the sentence you 
cite there is nothing which it can modify. The idea 
could be better exprest as follows: ‘‘This room 
was at one time the extent of your office space,” 
some such similar construction. 

“ F.C.,"’ New York City.—‘‘ In writing a letter to 
a company and wishing it to come into the hands of a 
certain member of the firm, will you kindly tell me 
where his name is written in the salutation? ”’ 


oO as in not, 
sta-el-ol’’sten (@ as in 


among its 


is permissible, 
were used, 


” 


or 


If you desire to personally address a member of a 
firm, the following form could be used in the saluta- 
tion: 

Mr. John Blank, Secretary, 
Home Building Co., New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 
The envelop might be addrest in the form of the 
salutation, or to the company itself, with “‘Mr. John 
| Blank, Secretary,” in the lower left-hand corner. 


“W. B. W.,” Oberlin, La.—The expression ‘‘all 
told” is a correct one, meaning ‘in all, wholly, the 
entire number or sum,”’ and can be properly used in 
the sentence, ‘‘We are to remit you only about 
$300, all told.’ The sentence could be otherwise 
stated as follows: ‘‘ We are to remit you only about 
$300, this being the entire sum ”; or, “‘We are to 
remit you only about $300 in all.” 





In selecting the First Mortgages securing 
our Certificates, our officers determine every 
feature bearing upon their safety 6% intere.t 
coupons attached. 

Write for booklet — 


k ; 
SALT LAKE SECURITY ETRUSTC 


CAPITAL AND $ 350,00000 — SALT LAKE CITY 








ravel 


India, Ceylon, Egypt 


$390.00 NET 
Plus Atlantic Steamship Fare 


A WINTER TOUR 

















by 
ee P. =< rt he a 
‘Weekly departures from aden: 
Gibraltar, Marseilles and Brindisi, 


Tickets available for two years and P. & 0. 


strictly first-class all the way through, including rail from 
Bombay to Calcutta via the Northwestern Provinces, visiting 
Ahmedabad, Ajmere, Jaipur, Delhi, Agra, Cawnpore and Luck- 
now, Or via Benares and Patna. 

mi gee es allowed at every point en route. 

ND THE WORLD TOURS 

wi bookings from New York to Aden, Ceylon, 
China and Australia 
For further information, illustrated booklets, etc., also 
for P. & O. Pocket , containing maps and illus- 
eens of pte ch and th the Far East, apply > 


& Oriental Steam Navigation C 
EE CxRCEY. Agent, 281 Fifth Ave., "New York 








An idea! health resort, espe- 
cially attractive during the 
fall and winter months. Now 
well equipped with first-class 
hotels. 

Excelsior &prinos ‘ts not a 


e 
Excelsior 
Monte Carlo, and no gambling 


S 1 

prings, 

Mi 2 — .. neral waters here 
1ssourl. supply an invaluable reme- 


dial agent for Diabetes, 
Bright's Disease, Lumbago. 
and all forms of Rheametun and Uric Liseases, 
Insomnia and Hysteria. 

Excelsior Springs is 465 m‘lés Southwest of Chicago 
and 33 miles n_rtheast of Kausas City on the ¢ hicage, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, It is renched from Chicago 
by the famous Southwest Himited, leaving Chicago at 6 
P.M. daily, reaching the Springs for bre: ik‘ast the next 
morning. Dinner at breakfast served on the train. 

Desc eu booklet free. 

.F. Miller, General Passenger Agert, Chicago 
G. A. Blair. General Eastern Agt., 331 broadway, N. Y. City 




















SIXTH 
> 


Leaves New York Jan. 20, 1910 


ALL Expenses Inc 
For 73 DAYS at $400 and up. | SEND FOR 
PROGRAM 


Now under Direction and Manage- 
New York. 











ment of the White Star Line. 
Apply Cruise Dept. WuHite STAR LinE 

















Cruises de Luxe 
to the 


WEST INDIES 
muse. “AVON” ‘.: 


TWO CRUISES EASTER CRUISE 
(31 days each) (18 days) 
$160 up $8SG5 up 
FROM NEW YORK FROM NEW YORK 

JAN. 15 and FEB. 19 MARCH 25 
Also Yachting Tours by New Twin-Screw 
“BERBICE” through the West Indies 
Complete Illustrated Booklets on Request 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 


SANDERSON & SON, General Agents 
22 State Street, New York 


**Parisians Out of Doors’’ 
By F. Berxetey SMITH 

The author pictures every form of out-of- 
door amusement in and about the capital of 
the world’s fun. Wih numerous drawings 
and photographs by the author and a water- 
color frontispiece by F. Hopkinson Smith, 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. 


Fank & Wagnulls Co., 





New York and London 


PALESTINE— 1910 


Oberammergau 
Write for particulars and itinerary 
THE CHAUTAUQUA TOURS, Appleton, Wisconsin 
Via Gibraltar 


JOHNSON’S TOURS crencmmeren 


June, 1910. High-grade. 12th year. Book and m 
W. A. JOHNSON, 917 Madison Ave., Baltimore 








Our readers are asked to mention THIt LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 











